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Editorial 


his issue of Fifth International 
examines the developing crisis 
of globalisation and some of 


the theoretical and programmatic 
tasks it poses. 


The USA — the unchallengeable 
superpower of the “post- 
Communist” world order - faces 
defeat at the hands of guerrillas in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. Its gendarme 
Israel has already been driven out of 
Lebanon by Hizbollah. In defiance 
of the wishes of the US electorate 
Bush is sending more troops into 
Iraq and threatening Iran and Syria. 
Nevertheless, it is entirely possible 
that 2007 will see a bloody collapse 
of the US empire's project of con- 
quest in the Middle East. 


In Cracks in the American World 
Order, we print a resolution of the 
International Executive Committee of 
the League for the Fifth International. 
It examines the situation since the 
L5I's seventh congress in June 2006, 
and concludes that developments on 
all continents have signally confirmed 
our contention that the world is in a 
pre-revolutionary period marked by a 
sharpening of class struggle and a pro- 
found crisis of leadership of the work- 
ing class movement. 


Latin America expresses this espe- 
cially clearly. The pro-US regimes 
that backed the Washington consen- 
sus have toppled like ninepins. For 
the first time in a quarter of century, 
a government has emerged — that of 
Hugo Chavez in Venezuela — which 
claims it is undertaking a transition 
to socialism and is backed by mass 
mobilisations. 


Since his re-election in December 
2006 Hugo Chavez has executed a 
sharp left turn, declaring for a 
“transition to socialism within eight 
years”. He claims he is setting out to 
destroy the bourgeois state and 
replace it with a socialist state based 
on municipal councils. He has even 
described himself as a Trotskyist, 
and a supporter of Trotsky's theory 
of permanent revolution. 


Editorial 


In Hugo Chavez: leading a socialist 
revolution? Simon Hardy examines 
these claims. He surveys the revolu- 
tionary opportunities and dangers of 
the current conjuncture in Venezuela 
and its consequences for anti-capital- 
ist radicals the world over, outlining 
what a programme based on the real 
essence of the theory of permanent 
revolution would look like. 


Trotsky's theory has consequences 
today beyond Latin America, based 
as it is on a groundbreaking analysis 
of the laws of capitalist develop- 
ment. In Uneven and Combined 
Development: Marx, Trotsky and 
Globalisation, Luke Cooper looks at 
the materialist foundations of 
Trotsky's theory. He argues that 
uneven and combined development 
is best conceived as a law of the cap- 
ital accumulation process. It is a crit- 
ical tool not merely for understand- 
ing the current crisis of globalisa- 
tion, which is taking place alongside 
extensive development in countries 
such as India and China, but also for 
developing a revolutionary strategy 
for the overthrow of the imperialist 
world order. 


If the crisis of neoliberalism is 
affecting most countries of the world, 
what of countries that appear to be 
bucking the trend? At first sight 
Sweden is a case in point — an oasis of 
social democratic calm in the mael- 
strom of globalisation. Yet, as 
Gunnar Westin shows in 
Globalisation comes to Sweden, the 
election of the Moderate-led coalition 
in 2006 has started, even if cautious- 
ly at first, a neoliberal counter-revolu- 
tion against the welfare state and the 
relative class peace it underpinned. 
Westin shows the unpreparedness of 
Sweden's trade union and social 
democratic leaders for the inevitable 
fightback and indicates the methods 
workers will need to adopt if they are 
to avoid the fate of their British and 
North American brothers and sisters 
in the 1980s and 1990s. 


In a world where socialist revolu- 
tion has ceased to be unthinkable, 





where revolutionary crises and mass 
movements have erupted from 
Mexico to Nepal, the lessons should 
be remembered of an almost forgot- 
ten struggle, in which revolution cul- 
minated in bloody counter-revolu- 
tion. In 1965 in Indonesia, the 
largest non-ruling Communist Party 
in the world, the PKI, was massacred 
on a scale that dwarfs similar disas- 
ters in Europe and South America. 
Yet whilst Hitler's crushing of the 
German Communists and Social 
Democrats in 1933, Pinochet's coup 
in Chile in 1973 and Argentina's 
Dirty War of 1976-80 are reasonably 
well known, the coup and massacre 
of 1965 is little discussed abroad and 
is still a completely taboo subject of 
discussion in Indonesia. Natalie 
Sedley looks at how the PKI's 
Stalinist strategy of revolution by 
stages and a bloc with the “national” 
bourgeoisie led to disaster. 


In the next issue of Fifth 
International, due out in early sum- 
mer, we shall be looking at the histo- 
ry of the World and continental 
Social Forums and the crisis of direc- 
tion and leadership afflicting them. A 
further article by Jeremy Dewar will 
examine the conflict between Kar! 
Marx and Michael Bakunin in the 
First International (1864-72) and the 
birth of anarchism. In addition, we 
will commence a series of articles on 
V.[. Lenin's theory of imperialism in 
the age of globalisation. We shall also 
publish a major piece on China, deal- 
ing with its role in stabilising the 
world economy over the past decade 
and half, its potential for destabilis- 
ing it in the years to come, and the 
class struggle in its cities and the 
countryside. 


For issue number four of the pres- 
ent series, due out in the autumn, a 
major piece on Marxism and the 
environment is planned. We urge 
those of our regular readers who 
have not yet done so and new read- 
ers interested by this issue to take 
out a subscription right away. 


Dave Stockton, editor 











Since the summer of 2006, 
when the congress of the 
League for the Fifth 
International agreed its 
international perspectives, 
there have been a series of 
dramatic events in the 
world political situation. 
How do the events of the 
last six months, which have 
included important defeats 
for the US imperialists, such 
as Lebanon, and increasing 
concern surrounding the 
state of its economy effect 
its project? What are the 
prospects and the dangers in 
the class struggle ahead of 
us? And, crucially, how 
must Marxists intervene 
into this situation? These 
are the questions the 
League's International 
Executive considered at the 
beginning of January when 
it agreed this theses on the 
world situation 


Cracks in the 
American world 


order 


ince the summer of 2006 we have 
S= a turning point in the world 

situation. US imperialism has suf- 
fered a series of major setbacks at home 
and abroad. Its occupation of Iraq is a 
total disaster. Over three thousand 
American troops have lost their lives 
there since 2003. As a direct result, a 
growing majority of US citizens 1s 
opposed to the continued occupation. 
In addition, Bush's domestic agenda, so 
openly favouring the super rich, has 
also come under fire, since hurricane 
Katrina and the movement of millions 
of migrant workers in Spring 2006 
revealed the extent of poverty in the 
USA. Katrina also revealed the reality of 
the threat of climate change to the eco- 
system of the planet, which Bush had 
resolutely denied in the interests of Big 
Oil and other corporate polluters. The 
media debate changed from whether an 
ecological catastrophe was looming in 
the decades ahead to what should be 
done about it. Thus, it was only the 
scale of the ruling Republican Party's 
humiliation in the Congressional mid- 
term elections in November 2006 that 
caused any surprise. 


In Lebanon, the Israeli army, 
Washington's regional gendarme in the 
Middle East, suffered the first clear mil- 
itary defeat in its history. Add to all this 
the landslide electoral victory of Hugo 
Chavez in Venezuela and his promise to 
launch a “socialist revolution”, the 
progress on the initiative to form a bloc 
of Latin American states hostile to the 
USA, thanks to the election of two 
more left populist presidents in 
Ecuador and Nicaragua, and the 
decline of US hegemony in the western 
hemisphere cannot be ignored. It is this 
decline of the world's super-power in 
areas key to its “Empire”, and the 
increasingly self defeating attempts by 
its ruling class to halt this, that will 
define the world political situation in 
the coming period. 


New world disorder 








This crisis of the neo-con imperial- 
ist project goes alongside a discern- 
able ideological shift to the left 
amongst the vanguard of workers, 
youth and social movements around 
the world. In Latin America, this finds 
expression in the tremendous pan- 
continental support for Hugo Chavez 
amongst workers and youth, the elec- 
tion or near election of left populists 
from Mexico to Bolivia, the revolu- 
tionary situation in Mexico, culminat- 
ing in the Oaxaca Commune and the 
protests again the stolen election. In 
the Middle East, the triumph of 
Hizbollah and the US quagmire in 
Iraq, allied to enormous dissatisfac- 
tion with the corrupt and weak Arab 
regimes, have revived anti-imperialist 
sentiments. The Beirut and Cairo con- 
ferences indicate the rise of a new 
generation of fighters for democracy 
“at home“ as well as for driving the 
imperialists out of the region. In 
Europe, too, this radicalisation can be 
seen in the polarisation in the work- 
ers' and social movements, for exam- 
ple, in Germany and Italy, and the 
emergence of a vanguard consciously 
opposed to the class collaborationist 
policy of the European Left Party 
whose member parties are participat- 
ing in, or seeking to join, neoliberal 
governments. At the Athens ESF and 
the Beirut Conference we have also 
seen the emergence of a more co-ordi- 
nated anti-imperialist left. 


However, these radicalising ele- 
ments have not “solved” the crisis of 
leadership, as is witnessed by defeats 
such as Oaxaca, the spread of reac- 
tionary communalism in Iraq and the 
dangerous Hamas-Fatah impasse in 
Palestine which Israel is exploiting in 
order to foment civil war. The anticap- 
italist, anti-war, anti-imperialist move- 
ment remains completely paralysed by 
its leadership which has been able to 
postpone the World and European 
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he Mexican police attack the Oaxaca commune 





Social Forums for two years or more in 
order to cover the actions of reformist 
parties like the Workers' Party (PT) in 
Brazil, or the Italian Rifondazione 
Comunista (RC) which have hitherto 
sponsored the forums but are now in 
government and engaged in pro- 
neoliberal and pro-imperialist actions. 


In Europe and North America, and, 
indeed, in semi-colonial countries like 
Mexico too, the trade union bureaucra- 
cies still have great powers to sabotage 
and fragment struggles. The “new par- 
ties”, such as the German Linkspartei, 
or movements for new parties, rapidly 
fell under left reformist and bureau- 
cratic contro] that is blocking their 
progressive development. Centrist 
forces, like the Fourth International 
(FI) and the International Socialist 
Tendency (IST) seem totally unwilling 
to expose and denounce these betray- 
als. Indeed, the latter have even acted 
as attorneys-cum-security guards for 
the bureaucracy in the Linkspartei. 
They are unable to offer a clear strate- 
gic alternative to reformism, still less 
to rally forces to replace the reformist 
leaders. Thus, despite the shift left- 
wards by the vanguard and the radical- 





isation of broader masses, the crisis of 
leadership within the campaigns, 
movements, parties and trade unions 
still seriously holds back the revolu- 
tionary development of the class strug- 
gle on each terrain. 


The more radical leaderships that are 
encouraging the resistance to imperial- 
ism and neoliberalism, Chavez himself, 
the Anti-Imperialist Network, COBAS 
in Italy, resistance movements in Iraq 
and Lebanon, are looked to by a grow- 
ing vanguard of militant workers and 
youth on a global scale. Nevertheless, 
despite their radical language, they 
express dangerously wrong _pro- 
grammes and perspectives, such as 
Bonapartism, populism, Stalinism and 
Maoism, syndicalism, and Islamism. 
Therefore, the crisis of leadership is far 
from resolved; indeed it is sharpened 
by the rise of these forces. It expresses 
itself in the debates over whether to 
struggle for power and, if so, for what 
sort of state, whether to form new par- 
ties and, if so, whether they can be rev- 
olutionary or must remain reformist, 
whether international gatherings must 
remain nothing more than forums for 
networking and discussion, what 
“socialism” and the working class 
mean in the 21 century. 


The revolutionary response must be 
neither an uncritical tailing of these 
forces as the embodiment of the revolu- 
tionary process nor sectarian abstention 
from the struggles and debates they are 
stimulating; rather it must be the system- 
atic use of the workers’ united front and 
the anti-imperialist united front, com- 
bined with clear and unsparing criticism 
of these leaderships whenever they hold 
back or mislead the struggle. 


It is the combined dynamic of the 
crisis of the neoliberal and imperialist 
project, leading to heightened levels of 
class struggle and political ferment, 
and a real re-composition of forces to 
the left of the existing leaderships of 
the mass working class organisations 
(the bigger unions, reformist parties, 
national liberation movements) that 
defines the current post-Lebanon, post- 
Oaxaca conjuncture. This situation ts 
rich with opportunities for revolution- 
ary communist intervention, including: 


e Agitation for militant action to throw 
back the neo-liberal offensive on the 


social gains, wages, job security of the 
working class and the “war on terror- 
ism“, that is, the attempt to control or. 
where necessary, occupy, the key 
resources of the semi-colonia! world 
e The fight for the forms of organisa- 
tion needed to mobilise this action 
and, closely connected to these, 
e Criticism of the failure of the var- 
ous reformist, populist and Stalimist 
forces to take the necessary action: 
their blockage and sabotage of the 
first steps taken to do this. 


Above all, there is a real potential for 
taking steps towards the formation of a 
new international coordination of 
struggles. This is no less true because 
forces like the FI and the IST repeated- 
ly block and abort these tendencies, 
claiming that, while they themselves 
are, of course, in favour of such a devel- 
opment, it is too soon, that to take such 
steps now would split and fragment the 
movement. For them it will always be 
too soon - until it is too late! Forces for- 
mally to their right, from within the 
Stalinist/Maoist tradition or from syn- 
dicalism, seem more aware of the 
urgency of taking steps forward, less 
terrified of the trade union bureaucracy 
and the big left-reformist parties. In this 
situation, the League will fight to raise 
the slogan of the Fifth International, an 
issue already being raised in debate in 
the ESF/WSF milieu by figures like 
Samir Amin. 


WORLD ECONOMY 


These important developments in the 
world situation have to be seen against 
the fundamental tendencies that are at 
work beneath the surface of capitalist 
society. The imperialist epoch's general] 
tendency towards decline expresses 
itself in the present period by over- 
accumulation of capital and the profit 
rate's tendency to decline, its weaken- 
ing power to develop the productive 
forces and, in general, an increasing 
decomposition of the bourgeois society. 
To halt its decline, the imperialist ruling 
class attacks its enemies both in the 
semi-colonial world and at home with 
increasing brutality. As a result, both 
national liberation struggles and class 
struggle are on the rise. In this context, 
the peculiarity of the imperialist world 
order since World War II, and particu- 
larly since 1989-91, the global domi- 
nance of US imperialism, which acts as 
the guardian of the capitalist world 


order, is coming under increasing 
stress. In this sense we can speak about 
cracks in the American world order. 


The present business cycle of the 
world economy seems to be at its peak 
or has already passed it. The world 
economy grew by 3.4 per cent in 2005 
and the World Bank predicts GDP 
growth in 2006 of 3.9 per cent and 3.2 
per cent in 2007. There are already 
signs that the slowdown has begun in 
the world's strongest economy, the 
United States, while other economies, 
like the EU, are still approaching the 
peaks of their cycles. Contrary to the 
claims of the bourgeois globalisation 
enthusiasts (plus their left-wing 
stooges) the present cycle in no way 
express a new “long wave” of econom- 
ic upswing of global capitalism but 
rather a continuation of its crisis and 
declining growth rates. 


The present cycle has been accompa- 
nied by the deepening of several contra- 
dictions of globalisation such as the 
growing imbalances between capitalist 
countries symbolised by the US current 
account deficit reaching the record 
height of 6.8 per cent of GDP. This 
reflects the difficulties that US imperial- 
ism has in halting the decline of its eco- 
nomic absolute dominance. As a result, 
there is increasing pressure on foreign 
countries to end their sole reliance on 
the US-Dollar as the only foreign cur- 
rency reserve. Indeed, there has been an 


accelerating transfer of foreign curren- 
cy reserve away from the US-Dollar 
and into the Euro. 


There has also been a massive wave 
of monopolisation of capital. Merger 
and acquisition activity has accelerat- 
ed remarkably and is reported to have 
reached 2 trillion US dollars in the 
last calendar year. Although bourgeois 
pundits are celebrating the huge prof- 
its that the various bankers and 
lawyers are making from this capital- 
ist feeding frenzy, a few of the more 
serious ones are quietly pointing out 
the more important fact that such 
activity is usually seen to peak 
towards the end of the cycle. 


CRISIS OF US HEGEMONY 


The threat to the hegemonic position of 
US imperialism is not only threatened 
on the economic front. In addition, the 
US administration is also being pushed 
onto the defensive politically. In the last 
few months there has been a break- 
through in public recognition that the 
occupation of Iraq is a disaster, US 
troops had their highest tol] in 
December since 2004. This played an 
important role in the ruling Republican 
Party's humiliating defeat at the con- 
gress elections in November. Similarly, 
Israel's failure to defeat Hizbollah in 
Lebanon was also a huge defeat for US 
imperialism in genera] and the neo-con- 
servative White House in particular. To 
this can be added the decisive electoral 
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New world disorder 


victory of Hugo Chavez in Venezuela, a 
sworn enemy of “the devil” Bush. 


As a result, we see deepening divi- 
sions inside the US ruling class about 
its foreign policy. One wing, which 
expressed its opinion in the Baker 
Report, favours a softening of the 
aggressive militaristic foreign policy 
and more diplomatic gestures includ- 
ing towards old enemies like Syria and 
Iran. However, the ruling wing of the 
US bourgeoisie has come to the con- 
clusion that any softening would be 
seen as weakness and would encourage 
anti-imperialist liberation movements 
and “rogue states” around the globe in 
their resistance to US world hegemony. 
It would also strengthen competing 
imperialist powers’ desire for a foreign 
policy independent of Washington's 
wishes. The White House's continua- 
tion of its unilateralist foreign policy, 
against the background of its increas- 
ing difficulties, will provoke massive 
protests and increasingly open resist- 
ance from other states. 


We can expect increasing contradic- 
tions inside the American ruling class 
and growing resistance around the 
globe. Iran and Syria will be less pre- 
pared to give in to US imperialist pres- 
sure and the same will be true for 
North Korea. The European Union, as 
the main imperialist rival, will pursue 
attempts at an increasingly independ- 
ent foreign policy. 


The political defensive of the Bush 
administration will be also reflected in 
domestic political developments. 
While the Democrats’ victory at the 
Congress was, of course, a victory for 
an alternative bourgeois party of the 
ruling class, it nevertheless reflected an 
important shift amongst sectors of the 
middle class and the labour-aristocrat- 
ic layers of the working class against 
the unilateral militaristic foreign policy 
and against the super-neoliberal policy. 
This change in the political climate 
could also encourage trade union, 
social and anti-war movements to fight 
back, as the immigrants already have. 


THE EU CLASS CONFLICT 


To increase its economic and political 
global influence, the ruling classes in 
the European Union have still to over- 
come major obstacles. They are still 
far away from their “Lisbon Agenda”, 
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set in 2000, which proclaimed the task 
to make the EU “the world's most 
competitive area by the year 2010”. 
Added to this is the fact that they are 
still far away from forming a unified 
and operative pan-European political 
leadership and state apparatus. 


The German EU presidency, in the 
first half of 2007, could play an impor- 
tant role in a new offensive of the 
European ruling class since it is the 
most powerful national bourgeoisie. 
For this reason, we can expect a 
renewed push to drive forward neolib- 
eral attacks on the working class (e.g. 
port package II). Secondly, it is likely 
that there will be a renewed effort to 
revive the EU constitution, possibly in 
a slightly different version. Thirdly, the 
EU will continue its push towards an 
independent militaristic foreign policy, 
for example, in Congo. 


In France, the next period will be 
dominated by the presidential and par- 
liamentary elections and the battle 
between Sarkozy and Royal. Since the 
PCF has decided to run its own candi- 
date, the centrists will most likely also 
put forward their own candidate(s). 


Italy is of particular importance in 
the present period because it is the only 
major country with a popular frontist 
government involving a “Communist” 
party, the RC, which also happens to be 
a leading force in the European Social 
Forum (ESF) and the leading force in 
the European Left Party (ELP). The 
successful day of action in November 
2006, organised by COBAS and sup- 
ported by FIOM, shows that the work- 
ing class is starting to fight back against 
“its” government. Related to this are 
deepening rifts inside the CGIL. Major 
issues there will be the unions' inde- 
pendence from the government and the 
question of a new workers' party to 
organise the political fight against the 
popular frontist government. 


In general the “left” reformist 
bureaucrats of the ELP will continue 
their move towards the right, concrete- 
ly towards electoral gains and “govern- 
ment responsibilities”. In France there 
are the elections, in Italy and Berlin 
they are already in government and in 
Germany they will also focus on swal- 
lowing the Electoral Alternative for 
Social Justice (WASG) and liquidating 


left-wing elements. This, on the other 
hand, opens up possibilities for radical 
developments to the left of the ELP. 


An important culmination of inter- 
national mass protests against the 
imperialist Great Powers by the 
strengthened anti-imperialist and anti- 
capitalist movement could be the Anti- 
G8 protests in June 2007 in Germany. 


MIDDLE EAST 


In Iraq, both the resistance against 
the occupation and the sectarian nift 
between the Sunnis and Shi'ites intensi- 
fy. The Baker report signalled the emer- 
gence of major rifts within the 
American ruling class on how to 
respond to the deep crisis the occupa- 
tion faces. The White House has chosen 
to reject the report's two main findings; 
for a timetable for withdrawal and a 
rapprochement with Iran and Syria 
aimed at pacifying their Shi'ite allies. 
Instead, it plans to respond aggressively 
with 21,500 US troops tasked with 'tak- 
ing back Baghdad and the surrounding 
areas' with new rules of engagement 
reflecting this aggressive turn. 


This is likely to spark a major conflict 
not only with the sectarian Shi'ite death 
squads, who have been involved in tit 
for tat fighting with Sunni forces, but 
also with Mogtada al-Sadr and his 
Mehdi-Army forces, particularly in 
their Sadr City stronghold. The support 
of al-Sadr has been essential to uphold- 
ing what stability the [raqi government 
has; its withdrawal will mean a major 
intensification of the fighting and make 
the complete unravelling of the Iraq 
state a real possibility. 


The problem for the US is that the 
execution of Saddam Hussein makes 
more difficult any form of reconcilia- 
tion with the Sunni insurgency. 
However, despite this, the US has 
reportedly been in secret negotiations 
with the Sunni insurgency for some 
time. This reflects the fact that, for the 
White House, the biggest danger in the 
Middle East is an emboldened Iran, 
possibly with a nuclear capability, and 
with dependent Shi'ite allies in the Iraqi 
government. 


There will certainly be an intensifica- 
tion of the Iraq crisis in the short term. 
This could lead to greater sectarian 
fighting or a more unified national lib- 


eration struggle. In addition, the US may 
increasingly seek to transform, or actual- 
ly depose, the present [raqi government. 
if forces within it, such as Al Sadr. are 
thrown into opposition. 


The Israeli defeat by the Lebanese 
resistance has had two major comse- 
quences. First it weakened the pro-ampe- 
rialist Siniora government in Beirut. [ts 
downfall by the mass protests organised 
by Hizbollah and its allies is a real possi- 
bility and would be a further major blow 
against the USA and Israel. Secondly, it 
opened up a political crisis in Israel and 
discredited the governing coalition. As 
with the American ruling class, there is a 
real possibility that the Zionists might 
take the road of a “liberating” strike for- 
ward if they are on the defensive. Hence, 
the new slogan, “War 2007”, in Israel's 
public debate, that is, the undisguised 
threats by government circles that 2007 
might be the year of war against Syria 
and/or Iran. Obviously, this would have 
incalculable consequences in the powder 
keg that is the Middle East. 


Adding to this crisis are the continued 
problems the Israeli state has in exercis- 
ing power over the Palestinian popula- 
tion. It has launched a brutal offensive 
against Gaza, partly as a revenge for the 
defeat in Lebanon, but also as a part of 
the strategy to politically disconnect the 
Gaza strip from the West Bank so that it 
can complete its expansion of the West 
Bank settlements and the apartheid wall. 
This offensive serves to de-stabilise the 
region even more in order to further 
undermine support for the elected 
Hamas government. 


The other side of the strategy is Israel's 
close collaboration with Mahmoud 
Abbas, including the delivery of heavy 
arms equipment to his armed forces and 
the invitation to his allies in the Jordan 
based PLO associated militia, the Badr 
brigade. Behind the slogan of calling for 
“a government of unity”, a project that is 
supported by all the imperialist powers, 
Israel is consciously trying to assist a coup 
to install Abbas, who has declared his 
readiness to compromise away any kind 
of progressive future of the Palestinians. 
In doing so, Israel is, at the same time, 
provoking a civil war among the 
Palestinians. It sees this as the only way to 
break up the resistance towards its utter- 
ly reactionary solution. This dramatically 
de-stabilises the situation in Palestine and 








also adds to the explosive situation in the 
whole of the Middle East. 


CHINA 


Despite government efforts to rein-in 
investment in new fixed capital, econom- 
ic growth, in terms of reported GDP, has 
remained above the 10 per cent mark. It 
has been fuelled by continued high 
demand for Chinese imports by the US 
that is, in part, maintained by low US 
interest rates that themselves reflect 
Chinese purchase of US Treasury bonds 
and other forms of debt. The relation- 
ship between these two economies is 
now of central importance to the global 
economy. The relationship is a far from 
equal one; the US is the dominant part- 
ner and this will remain the case for the 
foreseeable future. Although China is 
undoubtedly anxious to develop strong 
economic links in Latin America and 
Africa, primarily to secure access to raw 
materials, and will continue to encour- 
age these via economic, diplomatic and 
even military agreements, there will be 


redress the widely recognised imbal- 
ance of the economy that has seen not 
only over investment in the produc- 
tion of the means of production as 
compared to consumption, but also a 
dangerous disparity between the 
coastal provinces and most of the 
interior. In addition, 2007 will see the 
implementation of the final clauses of 
the WTO Accession Treaty, including 
in the area of financial services and 
retail banking, which is likely to 
encourage predatory advances by 
multinational capital. In response, 
Beijing can be expected to develop 
protectionist policies in all but name. 
Beijing's need to gain increased con- 
trol over the domestic economy also 
brings the party leadership into con- 
flict both with provincia] authorities 
and with some elements within the 
developing capitalist class. The ongo- 
ing “anti-corruption campaign” is 
driven partly by the need to crack 
down on collaboration between gov- 

ernment 
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advance of the 2008 Olympic Games. 


The coming year, therefore, wil] see, 
at the very least, the continued deep- 
ening of contradictions both within 
China itself and in China's role within 
globalisation. 


LATIN AMERICA - THE 
SHIFT TO THE LEFT 
CONTINUES 


2006 was the year of a major shift to 
the reformist or left-Bonapartist camp 
at the governmental level in Latin 
America: Bolivia, Nicaragua, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela. Added to this was the 
stolen electoral victory of Lopez 
Obrador in Mexico and the mass 
resistance it provoked. This resulted 
in the emergence of a revolutionary 
situation and the uprising of the 
teachers, other workers and youth to 
form the Commune of Oaxaca. There, 
a proto-soviet type of body exercised a 
duality of power with the state for five 
months. Despite the eventual defeat it 


suffered against the military forces of 
the Mexican state, which brought the 
end of the revolutionary situation, it 
was a clear harbinger of revolutionary 
developments in the future. 


; “The Israeli defeat by the 
no open confrontations which might : and party 
endanger China's all-important export Lebanese resistance opened = cadre at 
market or foreign direct investment.On Upa political crisis in Israel provincial 
the other hand, any significant decline in and discredited the and = sub- 
the US economy could be expected to governing coalition.” provincial 


have an immediate impact on China's 
export-oriented industries. A fall in the 
value of the dollar would also increase 
pressure on Beijing to re-balance its for- 
eign exchange holdings or risk holding 
declining assets. 


Internally, Beijing will pursue poli- 
cies intended to increase central gov- 
ernmental control over the economy. 
The first major concern is to try to 
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levels and 
speculative developers, which flour- 
ished under the regime of Jiang 
Zemin, in advance of the party con- 
gress in the autumn. At the same time, 
the leadership also needs to try to 
revive the government and party 
image after years of increasing num- 
bers of open clashes with protesters. 
It is also likely to be a prelude to 
increased political repression in 





The crisis clearly demonstrated the 
incapacity of populism in either its 
radical bourgeois nationalist form 
(Obrador and the PRD) or it semi- 
anarchist and indigenist form (the 
Zapatistas) to tackle, let alone solve, 
the question of power. Another reflec- 
tion of the shift to the left is the pres- 
sure on nearly all Latin American 
regimes to abandon the US backed 
Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA) which is intended to open up 
Latin America to North American 
monopoly capital. The alternative of a 
Latin or South American economic 
and political community has, in con- 
trast, made headway in terms of its 
wide discussion. 


In Venezuela, Chavez's victory and 
his push to form a “Socialist Unity 
Party”, his rhetoric of “socialism of 
the 21 century”, of an ongoing “social- 
ist revolution” and the new pro- 
gramme of nationalisations promised 
in advance of his Inaugural address, 
both express the revolutionary spirit 
of the masses but also channel it into 
support for him as caudillo. Chavez is 
an example of the phenomenon 
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Trotsky analysed in 1930s Mexico in 
the person of Lazaro Cardenas: 
Bonapartism sui generis (i.e. of a spe- 
cial type). Motivated by a nationalist 
indignation against imperialism and 
its agents in the Latin American elite, 
such figures arise amongst the lower 
more plebeian strata of the officer 
corps of the armed forces. Their 
desire to see their people escape 
poverty, their countries develop, 
become independent of the tutelage of 
imperialism, drives them to a con- 
trolled mobilisation of the workers, 
peasants, oppressed indigenous mass- 
es. It drives them to revolutionary, 
populist and socialist rhetoric. 


But genuine communists, Trotskyists, 
should not mistake the social reforms, 
the land reform, the nationalisations, 
for a victorious socialist revolution. 
They occur in a revolutionary situation 
and to the extent that the masses are 
mobilised an actual revolution can 
unfold. But the key point is that a 
socialist revolution has not yet tri- 
umphed. A social revolution necessi- 
tates not the reform of the bourgeois 
state but its smashing by a mass prole- 
tarian and poor peasant uprising. It 
necessitates not just the nationalisation 
of certain industries or creating work- 
ers cooperatives in a few dozen bank- 
rupt factories, but the expropriation of 
the whole of the big bourgeoisie so that 
it is destroyed as a ruling and exploiting 
class. It requires not just popular 
assemblies or municipal councils to 
mobilise support for a “socialist presi- 


dent” but as instruments of the revolu- 
tion and the sovereign basis of a new 
power, a workers state. Because the 
working class needs to adopt this strat- 
egy to fully realise the potential of the 
revolutionary situation class independ- 
ence, both at a party and a trade union 
level, is critical. The Venezuelan masses 
need a revolutionary working class 
party: they need trade unions independ- 
ent of the state, even of a “Bolivarian 
state” carrying out nationalisations and 
major social reforms. Dependence on 
or subordination to Chavez in any of 
these spheres would be fatal. 


However though we have to frankly 
expose the limits of Chavez' populist- 
Bonapartist rhetoric, we also have to 
understand the ideological shift it 
reflects among the masses in 
Venezuela and, indeed, in many other 
countries. It creates an opening for a 
major debate on what a programme 
for the transition to socialism means 
and what forms of organisation is 
needed to carry it out. It is very likely 
that the class struggle will sharpen in 
Venezuela in the coming year as a 
result of the new nationalisations and 
the resistance of the Venezuelan bour- 
geoisie and its North American back- 
ers. Any decline in the oil price, 
caused by the slackening of the expan- 
sionary phase of the economic cycle or 
the onset of recession will reduce 
Chavez room for manoeuvre, intensi- 
fy class contradictions and open 
important divisions inside the 
Bolivarian movement. 


In Bolivia, Morales, after using mass 
pressure to get the nationalisation of gas 
and oil resources through the Constituent 
Assembly, eventually succeeded in forcing 
the big international oil companies to pay 
higher prices. November saw large-scale 
mobilisations by the peasants’ and landless 
workers’ movement to force a significant 
land reform through the Senate, where the 
right wing have a narrow majority, allowing 
the takeover of uncultivated and neglected 
land. However, more than a land reform is 
needed in Bolivia. A super-rich five percent 
of the population owns seventy percent of 
the productive land in Bolivia; it needs an 
agrarian revolution, the expropriation of all 
the big landowners, to remedy this. 


In the neoliberal 1990s, smal] farmers’ 
credits were slashed and much land was 
sold off to foreign owners or the existing 
latifundists. Cattle ranching, the expan- 
sion of the soy industry, and mineral explo- 
ration restricted the indigenous communi- 
ties’ land rights. The wrangle over the 
Constituent Assembly's power to pass a 
radical new constitution on_ the 
Venezuelan model] continues, as do the 
threats of the Santa Cruz bourgeoisie to 
secede if the Assembly passes a constitu- 
tion that does not give them autonomy. 
The location of the mineral and agrarian 
wealth of the country in the departments 
where the right is strong will make this a 
crucial test for Morales and necessitate 
revolutionary mobilisation of the masses. 
In Ecuador, with its mass indigenous 
movement, the new populist president, 
Rafael Correa, who has much weaker links 
to this movement than Morales and a 
Chavez, has yet to prove himself. 


AFRICA 
The civil war in Somalia is another 
expression of the increasing contradic- 
tions in the world situation. The USA 
has major strategic interests in the Horn 
of Africa. In late 2002, the US estab- 
lished a 1,800-strong Combined Joint 
Task Force for the Horn of Africa, 
based at Camp Lemonier in Djibouti. 
The tiny former French colony also 
hosts a large French air base and 
ground forces as well as a German 
naval base. The US gives more aid to 
Djibouti than to any other country in 
Sub-Saharan Africa. The defeat of the 
US-backed warlord forces, the Alliance 
for the Restoration of Peace and 
Counter Terrorism (ARPCT) by the 
Islamist forces of the Somalia Islamic 
Courts Council (SICC) in June 2006, 
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caused US imperialism to encourage 
and back a full-scale Ethiopian inva- 
sion of Somalia in Jate December 
which it backed up by aerial attacks 
in early January. 


Of course Ethiopia has its own objec- 
tives. It has a large Muslim minority of 
40 per cent of the population living in 
the south, an area that Somalia tried to 
detach in the 1980s. While Ethiopia is 
a much Jarger country and is military 
massively superior in terms of arms, 
equipment and training, a long-lasting 
guerrilla war is likely. The Transitional 
Federal Government is really little more 
than a puppet of the US and its 
Ethiopian gendarmes. This is likely to 
make it hated and despised as a tool of 
the invaders. The global antiwar move- 
ments should fight for the immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of the 
Ethiopian forces and give uncondition- 
al support to the resistance to occupa- 
tion. They should campaign against the 
huge EU and US military base in 
Djibouti. At the same time, revolution- 
aries give no political support to the 
project of an Islamic regime. 


CONCLUSION 
The world perspectives are charac- 
terised by cracks in the American 
world order. A weakened and increas- 
ingly discredited guardian of global 
capitalism, US imperialism, will be 
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forced to try to halt its decline by any 
means necessary and this will again 
provoke more resistance. Parallel to 
this, all imperialist ruling classes have 
to intensify their attacks abroad and 
at home to position themselves better 
in the global (dis)order. There exists a 
sharpening crisis of leadership within 
the working class and anti-imperialist 
vanguard where the issues of pro- 
gramme and party are increasingly 
posed and debated. All this means an 
intensification of class struggles and 
opportunities for Marxist revolution- 
aries to intervene and to build. 


Our tasks, therefore, centre on 
mobilising for a renewed offensive by 
the global anti-war and anti-imperial- 
ist movement against the increased 
deployment of US and Allied forces in 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Somalia etc. and 
for their immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal. The demonstrations 
planned from late January to mid- 
March must be only the beginning of 
such an offensive. They should also 
serve as a forum at which to win the 
participants to the perspective of con- 
tinuous and escalating direct action to 
force the warmongers out of the coun- 
tries they have occupied, prevent 
them from launching any new attacks 
and to drive them from power. Any 
attempts at economic sanctions or 
coup mongering aimed at countries 
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like Venezuela, Cuba or Bolivia in 
reprisal for nationalisations must 
become key issues as well. 


Equally, we must focus on all actions 
of trade union and social movement 
resistance to the neoliberal offensive 
against social services and public utilities 
in health, education, transport, power 
supply, telecommunication etc. We will 
fight to win the trade unions to a new 
strategy of militant resistance to attacks 
on wages, jobs, working conditions and 
the legal crippling of effective trade 
unionism. Trade unions need to fight on 
an international level against multina- 
tional corporations. But instead of leav- 
ing it to the union bureaucracy to create 
international mega-unions (for example 
the ongoing amalgamation of IG Metall, 
Amicus, United Steelworkers) militants 
and activists need to build an interna- 
tional movement of democratic rank and 
file trade unionists, focussed on the bat- 
tles against the employers and their neo- 
liberal governments. This must include 
breaking free of support for "grand 
coalitions" that involve reformist work- 
ers’ parties and their allied trade unions 
such as in Italy, Germany and Austnia, 
and preventing the formation of such 
coalitions in the future. The struggle to 
save the planet from environmental 
catastrophe, the fight against racism, the 
struggles of women and youth, will all 
intersect with these issues and all urgent- 
ly need international coordination. 


Within the World and European 
Social Forums, the bourgeois NGOs, 
the “left” reformist parties and the 
trade union bureaucracies all act to 
block such coordination and their 
obstruction must be overcome. This 
can only be done by organising the 
anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist and 
anti bureaucratic left. A major step 
forward would be to create a confer- 
ence or assembly of the left forces to 
agree a strategy for doing just this. 
This will be the critical task at the 
WSF in Nairobi at the end of January. 
It will be the critical task at the Anti- 
G8 gatherings in Rostock in June. Its 
representatives should meet at every 
European Preparatory Assembly and 
intervene in as many of the interna- 
tional conferences — such as those in 
Beirut and Cairo - as is possible. It 1s 
the overarching task to which the 
League for the Fifth International 
dedicates itself in the coming year. 
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Hugo Chavez: leading 
a socialist revolution? 


Since being re-elected as 
president in December 
2006, Hugo Chavez has 
outlined his plans for a 
transition towards 
“socialism”, and for a 
new united socialist 
party. He has even 
claimed his support for 
Trotsky's theory of 
permanent revolution. 
Simon Hardy takes a 
critical look at Chavez’ 
policies and and 
outlines the tasks of 
revolutionaries 


e live in a period of great 
mass movements against 
neoliberalism and imperi- 


alism. In the past 10 years, millions 
of activists across the world have 
assembled to discuss building resist- 
ance to neoliberal globalisation — in 
both its economic and military 
forms. Conferences such as the 
World and European Social Forums 
have witnessed a ferment of political 
discussion on how the movements 
can move from resistance to victory. 


The role of politics and, specifical- 
ly, political parties has always been a 
point of controversy. In the opening 
period of the movement, between 
the late 1990s and 2001-02, there 
was a discernable revival of anar- 
chist and libertarian ideology, 
expressed in the rise of movements, 
such as People’s Global Action and 
Reclaim the Streets, and the popu- 
larity of literature, such as John 
Holloway’s How to Change the 
World Without Taking Power. 


The coming to power of Lula and 
a series of similar leftist presidents 
across Latin America, and discus- 
sion around the need for alternative 
left parties has brought the question 
of political power back into the 
movements, reflecting the simple 
fact, rejected by the likes of 
Holloway, that the possesor of polit- 
ical power will be vital to realising 
the movements’ full gamut of 
demands. 


This process expresses the recom- 
position of the working class move- 
ment and the demands of radicalised 
masses for macro level changes to 
political and economic policy, away 
from the dominance of neoliberal- 
ism. At the same time, as we have 
highlighted in Fifth International 
(volume 2, issue 1), the process is 
highly contradictory as the reformist 


governments, in their social demo- 
cratic and populist variants, have, 
on the whole, acquiesced to the 
neoliberal demands of finance and 
monopoly capital. 


What is remarkable about the gov- 
ernment of Hugo Chavez in 
Venezuela, is that he appears to 
buck this trend. Far from moving to 
the right while in government, 
Chavez’ proclamations over his nine 
years in power have become ever 
more bold and radical — and his 
large scale social programmes have 
made real inroads into the poverty 
suffered by the great majority of 
Venezuelan people. 


In the social forums too, Chavez 
has challenged the notion that the 
movements must not address the 
question of political power. When he 
addressed some 20,000 enthusiastic 
supporters at the World Social 
Forum in 2005, he boldly declared 
that the movement must have a 
“strategy of power”. Taking such a 
position was an open riposte to the 
leadership of the World Social 
Forum, which has fiercely defended 
the conception that the forum was 
an “open space” rather than a “locus 
of power”. 


His social programmes have 
attracted the fury of the Venezuelan 
ruling class and imperialist 
Washington. They have twice tried 
to unseat him, first, in a classical 
Latin American military coup in 
2001 and, second, by trying to force 
his recall through a referendum. On 
both occasions, Chavez had to rely 
on the masses of Venezuelan work- 
ers and poor — mobilised first on the 
streets then at the polls — to maintain 
his power. Despite the powerful 
opposition mobilised against him, he 
is now one of the longest serving 
democratically elected presidents in 
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A Venezuelan barrio 
Latin America. 


In December 2006, after his latest 
landslide election victory, with 62.87 
per cent of the poll and 7,267,000 
votes, Chavez announced a further 
left turn, which he described as a 
deepening of the “socialist revolu- 
tion” in Venezuela: “I said that 3 
December was not a point of arrival, 
but a point of departure, and it is a 
point of departure. Today a new 
epoch begins... The main central 
idea is the deepening, widening and 
extending of the socialist revolu- 
tion.” 


This bold declaration marks a sea 
change in Chavez’ politics since he 





came to power in 1998. Then, his 
programme did not transcend radi- 
cal bourgeois nationalism. They 
were focused on an end to the cor- 
rupt two party, patronage system 
and a new republican constitution, 
very much influenced by the ideas of 
the pan-Latin American nationalist 
Simon Bolivar. 


His proclamations following the 
December election victory seem to 
mark a new and important develop- 
ment. They include proposals to: 1) 
bring amendments to his own con- 
stitution in order to explicitly estab- 
lish Venezuela as a “socialist repub- 
lic”, ii) bring about the “abolition of 
the bourgeois state” and the creation 
of, what he termed, a “municipal 
state”, iii) carry out a wave of 
nationalisations — “all that was pri- 
vatised, let it be nationalised” he 
said. He quoted not only the ideas of 
Marx and Lenin but also said, “I’m 
very much of Trotsky’s line — the per- 
manent revolution.” 


Clearly, the events in Venezuela 
are of enormous significance to anti- 
capitalists and radicals the world 
over. His meteoric rise to power and 
radical programme pose fundamen- 
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tal questions in understanding and 
characterising the nature of the 
socialist revolution in the 21 centu- 
ry. In particular, it poses not only the 
question of whether it is possible for 
the states of the global south to 
choose a different economic road to 
neoliberalism, within the context of 
the continued operation of the capi- 
talist market, but also whether the 
classical Marxist assumption that 
there is no parliamentary road to 
socialism remains true. 


The purpose of this article is to 
make a systematic analysis and inter- 
rogation of the politics of Hugo 
Ch4vez and their relationship to the 
global class struggle and _political- 
economic developments. This will 
involve surveying the following 
themes and issues: 


° The political origins of Hugo 
Chavez and the context in which 
he rose to power 

e Chavez’ radicalisation and the 
pressure of the masses 

e Trotsky’s conception of left 
Bonapartism as a framework for 
understanding Chavez and his 
relationship to the masses 

¢ Whether the Chavez reform pro- 
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gramme has challenged, or will 
challenge capitalism 

e The Venezuelan working class, the 
Bolivarian movement and the left 
oppositionists to Chavez 

e Chavez’s programme for the third 
term, including his, so called, “five 
motors of the revolutionary 
process” 

e The stance that revolutionary com- 
munists should take towards 
Chavez and his movement. 


THE RISE OF HUGO 
CHAVEZ 


The Venezuelan capitalist class is one 
of the most parasitic and oligarchic in 
Latin America. It is based on the big 
landowners and the creation of an 
indigenous industry out of enormous 
revenues accruing from country’s vast 
oil wealth. Venezuela is the fifth 
largest oil exporter in the world and 
the fourth largest supplier to the 
United States, in 2004 accounting for 
11.4 per cent of the latter’s imports. 
Moreover, Venezuela has large 
reserves, much larger than those of 
the United States (77.8 billion barrels 
as against 22 billion barrels). In addi- 
tion, it has, in the Orinoco Belt, an 
estimated 260 billion barrels of heavy 
crude. Venezuelan oi] will become 
more and more important to the USA 
in the coming decades and, were the 
crisis in the Middle East to interrupt 
supplies from the region, the situa- 
tion could become even more critical 
for the US economy. Thus, relations 
between Venezuela and the United 
States have dominated domestic poli- 
tics in the country. , 


For decades the top managers of 
the Venezuelan state oi] company, 
Petroleos de Venezuela Sociedad 
Anonima (PdVSA) ran it as “a state 
within a state”, enriching themselves 
and forming a privileged élite. All 
this was possible in the post-war 
boom years, and lasted into the 
1970s when oi] prices quadrupled as 
a result of the Middle East crisis of 
1973. Oil revenues were used to 
apply the import substitution eco- 
nomic model, favoured by most 
third world countries at this time, 
which sought to develop domestic 
presence across industrial sectors in 
manufacturing, rather than depend 
on imported goods. Part of the oil 
wealth flowed, via high wages for 


skilled workers, into sustaining a 
; é 4 
genuine aristocracy of labour. 


For most of the first half of the 
20th century Venezuela was ruled by 
military presidents, many of whom 
were outright dictators. There were 
a few short democratic interludes, 
such as that of Romulo Betancourt’s 
presidency in 1945-48, but in 1958 
a mass popular uprising drove the 
last military ruler from power. The 
main bourgeois parties benefited 
from the departure of the military. 
There was Betancourt’s Accion 
Democratica, often called a social 
democratic party and indeed it was 
and is a member of the Socialist 
International. In fact it was a party 
of the liberal bourgeoisie , like most 
of the Socialist International’s par- 
ties in Latin America. There was 
also the Christian Democratic Party, 
called Copei, plus a smaller party, 
Union Republicana Democratica. 


Their agreement, known as the 
Punto Fijo Pact, ensured alternation 
between the two main parties for 
nearly four decades. The Venezuelan 
trade union movement, the 
Confederacion de Trabajadores de 
Venezuela (CTV), dominated by a 
core of skilled oil workers, was firm- 
ly linked to Accion Democratica 





through its powerful bureaucracy. 
Puntofijismo allowed the country’s 
élite and its labour lieutenants to 
engage in corruption and nepotism 
on a grand scale. It excluded any real 
expression of the social needs of the 
mass of the working class and the 
growing numbers of the urban poor. 


However, in the 1980s, when oil 
prices fell, Venezuela, like much of 
the global south, found itself in deep 
economic trouble - albeit, its rela- 
tive prosperity meant the crisis did 
not hit until 1983. In this year, 
President Luis Herrera Campins 
devalued the Venezuelan currency, 
the Bolivar, an act that symbolised 
the end of an era. The Venezuelan 
economy went into a sharp decline, 
causing a huge increase in unem- 
ployment, the mushrooming of the 
barrios (semi-permanent shanty 
towns around the outskirts of the 
cities) and the growth of the infor- 
mal economy, which even today 
employs a staggering 50 per cent of 
the Venezuelan workforce. 


In 1987, an IMF mission to 
Venezuela developed, in collabora- 
tion with the government of 
President Carlos Andres Perez of 
Accion Democratica, a structural 
adjustment programme, typical in its 
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neoliberal economic orthodoxy to 
those introduced across the global 
south in the 1980s and since. It 
involved i) strict restrictions on pub- 
lic expenditure and wage levels, ii) a 
floating exchange rate, iii) trade lib- 
eralisation, iv) an end to states sub- 
sidies of some basic commodities 
and v) the introduction of sales tax. 
In short, it meant a dramatic end to 
the import substitution economic 
model and a shift to neoliberalism. A 
hike in fuel prices led to a massive 
increase in the price of transport and 
consumer goods. 


The result was one of the first 
mass rebellions against the IMF — El 
Caracazo — in 1989. The Caracas 
rebellion quickly spread throughout 
Venezuela, so quickly that the left 
political groups or sympathetic sec- 
tions of the army had little time to 
become involved. Within two days, 
the state responded with brutal 
repression, killing anywhere 
between 300 and 3,000 people.° 
Many of the bodies were buried in 
mass graves. While the rebellion did 
not stop Perez’ policies, it mortally 
discredited the two main parties and 
the whole Punto Fijo system. Perez 
was impeached and removed from 
office in 1993. 


The repression sickened sections 
of the army officer corps, shamed by 
their own role in it. Among them 
was Hugo Chavez, a colonel in a 
parachute regiment. He had already 
founded a clandestine military 
organisation the Movimiento 
Bolivariano Revolucionario 200 
(MBR 200) on 24 July 1983. This 
date was chosen with deliberate 
symbolism: the bicentenary of the 
birth of Simon Bolivar — a historic 
leader of the anti-colonial independ- 
ence movements across Latin 
America, and popularly known as 
“the liberator”. Bolivar both 
admired the American Revolution of 
1776-82 and feared the domination 
of the rest of the Americas by the 
expanding northern republic. He 
foresaw the danger that it would 
dominate a divided Latin America 
and therefore advocated its unifica- 
tion in a federation, modeled on the 
USA. His political ideals reflected 
the radical capitalist liberalism 
prevalent at this time. Chavez and 


his companions interpreted Bolivar 
as an apostle of anti-imperialism and 
resistance to the USA. 


Other influences on the young 
Chavez included Douglas Bravo, the 
veteran leader of a guerrilla cam- 
paign initiated by the Venezuelan 
Communist Party (CP) that lasted 
from the early 1960s to the mid 
1970s and the Venezuelan Marxist 
historian and CP member Federico 
Brito Figueroa. Naturally, the exam- 
ples of Fidel Castro and Che 
Guevara also played an important 
part in his political upbringing and 
coloured his “anti-imperialist” and 
later “socialist” interpretation of the 
ideas of Simon Bolivar. These inter- 
pretations were anachronistic and 
historically inaccurate but Chavez 
was looking for popular heroes. 
Indeed, it is a feature of his politics 
that he has always been willing to 
add new heroes to his pantheon with 
little concern for coherence or con- 
sistency. 


His motivation in the 1980s cen- 
tred on the aspiration to make 
Venezuela independent of US impe- 
rialism, to realise the dream of a 
united Latin America, to tackle 
social inequality and poverty by a 
fair distribution of the country’s oil 
wealth and to wipe out the corrup- 
tion and nepotism of the élite. Like 
many other young officers from a 
plebeian background — his parents 
were teachers of mixed indigenous, 
African and Spanish descent. He 
thus experienced first hand the arro- 
gance of the “white” élite and the 
painful subordination, political, eco- 
nomic and cultural, of the country to 
the North American colossus. His 
course of action was to join together 
with other similar young officers, 
first to discuss the cause of his coun- 
try’s servitude, and then to decide 
what could be done to end it. 


Looking back at this time some 
years later, Chavez said: “We had the 
audacity to found a movement with- 
in the ranks of the army of 
Venezuela. We were tired of the cor- 
ruption, and we swore to dedicate 
our lives to the creation of a revolu- 
tionary movement and to the revolu- 
tionary struggle in Venezuela, 
straight away, within Latin 
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America.’ 


The MBR 200 represents a wing 
of the officer corps which was from 
lower middle class, working class 
and indigenous backgrounds. It was 
radical nationalist and populist in its 
political outlook. Tired of the humil- 
jation inflicted on their country by 
the imperialists in the IMF, they 
launched a coup attempt against 
Perez in 1992 that failed. Chavez 
commanded the loyalty of only 10 
per cent of the armed forces and bad 
co-ordination led to isolation and 
defeat. Chavez surrendered, but was 
allowed to give a television broad- 
cast, aimed at the areas outside 
Caracas where the coup had been 
successful in which he said: 
“Comrades: unfortunately, for the 
moment, the objectives that we had 
set for ourselves have not been 
achieved in the capital. That’s to say 
that those of us here in Caracas have 
not been able to seize power. Where 
you are, you have performed well, 
but now is the time for a rethink; 
new possibilities will arise again, 
and the country will be able to move 
definitively towards a__ better 
future.”* 


The phrase “for the moment” sig- 
nalled to his followers to wait and 
prepare for a later date. The failed 
coup and the broadcast made 
Chavez into a national figure, 
already something of a hero to those 
suffering under Perez’ austerity. 


Chavez was released from prison 
two years later, under amnesty from 
the new President. While he had 
failed to achieve his main aim, he 
had accomplished something else. 
The rule of the two main parties was 
totally undermined. The masses 
came out in 1993 to vote for a new 
President, Rafael Caldera, who had 
split from Copei, to form a new 
party, Convergence, earlier in the 
year. His election at the head of a 
coalition of small left-of-centre par- 
ties ended two-party rule. The fact 
that he was elected on a demagogi- 
cally anti-neoliberal programme but 
within two years had dumped it and 
continued with the IMF policies cre- 
ated the “future opportunity” that 
Chavez had been waiting for. 
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Pro-Chavez demonstration 


Chavez and the MBR 200 created 
a mass movement, based on a net- 
work of local grassroots organisa- 
tions, called the Bolivarian circles, 
which convened mass meetings in 
the barrios, campaigned for 
improvements in daily life and 
announced a fight for the presiden- 
cy in the 1998 elections. Just before 
the elections Chavez transformed 
the MBR 200 into the Movement 
for the Fifth Republic (MVR). His 
programme was designed to sweep 
aside the Punti Fijo system, the cor- 
rupt “rule of the parties” to appeal 
to the people against the political 
élite and the rich, using the full 
vocabulary of Latin American pop- 
ulism. He combined this with an 
insistence that his presidency was 
there to introduce a new kind of 
democracy for the people. The way 
to do this was to summon a 
Constitutional Assembly and for the 
people’s representatives to draw up 
a new constitution to banish graft 
and corruption, to put the country’s 
income from its mineral wealth at 
the service of the poor and 
deprived, to stand up to the bullying 
world policeman, the USA, and its 
instrument, the IMF. In short, he 
proposed to give ordinary 
Venezuelans back their self-respect. 
Chavez called all this the 
“Bolivarian revolution” and denied 
that it was a socialist revolution. His 
stunning victory in 1998 with 56 
per cent of the vote, drawn from the 
poorest sections of society, indicat- 
ed the hope and expectations this 


programme aroused. 


Washington eyed Chavez’ land- 
slide election victory with undis- 
guised hostility. However, his first 
years in power were not aimed so 
much at US imperialism as at break- 
ing the constitutional bastions of 
Puntofijismo. A new Bolivarian con- 
stitution was created during a year- 
long debate in the Constitutional 
Assembly. The new constitution was 
adopted towards the end of 1999 
and formed the basis for the Chavez 
government’s political programme. 
The constitution went to great 
lengths to express the social rights of 
the people, and gave many ways of 
consulting them through referen- 
dums. It placed nearly all executive 
power and legislative initiative in the 
hands of the president. 


In December 1999, the new con- 
stitution was approved by 71.8 per 
cent of the popular vote. In July 
2000, Chavez was re-elected with 60 
per cent of the national vote. 


Chavez assembled around him a 
series of advisers drawn from the 
Bolivarian movement in the army 
and the social movements represent- 
ed in the MVR. Among Chavez’ first 
acts was the clearing out of sections 
of the old bureaucracy from the state 
oi] company PdVSA and reforms to 
the legal system and judiciary. A 
large number of judges were dis- 
missed for corruption. 


THE ELITE FIGHTS BACK 
The capitalist class kept relatively 
quiet until 2001 when Chavez’ “49 
decrees” were published. These 
called a halt to privatisations, initiat- 
ed a limited land reform programme 
and announced greater use of 
PdVSA revenues for social policies 
in favour of the poor. This was 
enough to cause howls of protests 
from the bosses and landowners. It 
also led to a split in the Bolivarian 
movement, with the more bourgeois 
sections going over to the opposi- 
tion, claiming that the decrees went 
too far, including one of Chavez’ key 
advisers, Luis Miquilena. 


In 2002, Chavez’ attempts to 
reform PdVSA, putting it directly 
under government control, resulted 





in massive resistance from managers 
and the trade union bureaucracy On 
9 April, Chavez dismissed sewem key 
PdVSA _ executives. The privat 
media, the middle class parties anc 
the CTV immediately rallied to ther 
side. The next day the CTV called 2 
general strike. Two huge competme 
demonstrations, one with a middie 
class and labour aristocratic social 
composition, the other consisting 
largely of the urban poor, mobilised 
in the centre of Caracas. The private 
media claimed that shots were fired 
at the anti-Chavez demonstrators. 
killing some of them. They blamed 
this on Chavez and his supporters 
and he rightly denounced it as an 
organised provocation. This was to 
be later confirmed by amateur video 
footage, which showed the shots 
came first from the anti-Chavez 
demonstration. 


» 


Lucas Romero, commander-in- 
chief of the Venezuelan armed 
forces, announced in a_ broadcast 
that Chavez had submitted to him 
his resignation. Chavez was brought 
to a military base and held incom- 
municado. The army leaders 
appointed Pedro Carmona, the pres- 
ident of the Venezuelan Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce 
(Fedecameras) as president. His first 
decree proclaimed all of Chavez’ 
major social and economic reforms 
nul] and void, and dissolved the 
National Assembly and the entire 
judiciary, in front of jubilant rally of 
his bourgeois and middle class sup- 
porters. A more inept move can 
scarcely be imagined. It is no sur- 
prise that Carmona’s presidency last- 
ed just less than 48 hours. 


Chavez’ ousting and Carmona’s 
decrees provoked mass pro-Chavez 
uprisings across the country and 
especially in Caracas. Junior officers 
and rank and file soldiers loyal to 
Chavez called for massive popular 
support for a counter-coup. The 
MVR and the Bolivarian circles were 
able to mobilise the masses on the 
streets, producing huge demonstra- 
tions. This quickly fractured the 
coup-plotters’ coalition and split the 
army massively in favour of Chavez, 
with the majority enthusiastically 
rallying to him. These soldiers 
retook the presidential palace from 
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Carmona’s clique and _ released 
Chavez from captivity, almost with- 
out resistance. By 13 April, Chavez 
was back in power and his enemies 
further discredited and disarmed. 


During the abortive coup 19 Latin 
American countries declared their 
opposition to it. But Washington, 
clearly behind the whole escapade, 
had immediately recognised Car- 
mona. Although several military 
officers were brought before a tribu- 
nal, most of the key players in the 
2002 coup were quietly retired. 
Those who had proved loyal to 
Chavez received promotions. 


However, the ruling class was not 
yet completely cowed. In late 2002 
the bosses launched a lockout in the 
oil industry, misnamed a strike, 
which crippled the Venezuela econo- 
my and threw many thousands into 
unemployment and poverty. The 
media, mainly owned by the rich 
élite in Venezuela, began denounc- 
ing Chavez as a dictator who was 
hell bent on destroying the econo- 
my.’ Chavez retaliated by firing 
many of the old managers and also 
18,000 PdVSA employees from the 
middle management and _ skilled 
technicians who had supported the 
lockout. 


Many of the blue-collar workers 
organised against the lockout and 
carried on working as best they 
could in various branches of the 
PdVSA. Mass mobilisations took 
place in support of CHavez and 
workers occupied other factories 
closed by bosses also supporting the 
lockout. In the end the lockout was 





Venezuelans protest against the CIA 
backed coup 


defeated and Fedecamaras failed to 
break the majority of the people 
from support for the Bolivarian rev- 
olution. 


The corrupt and privileged layer 
of pro-boss bureaucrats who formed 
the leadership of the CTV supported 
both the coup and the lockout. Pro- 
Chavista and anticapitalist sections 
of the trade union movement 
decamped and set up a new organi- 
sation, the National Union Of 
Workers, UNT, which rapidly grew 
to become the dominant federation 
in the country. 


In 2004, the capitalists tried once 
again to unseat Chavez using the 
mechanism of a recall referendum 
(ironically brought in under the con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic), 
which Chavez won, with 59 per cent 
voting “No” to the recall. 


The desire of sections of the inter- 
national capitalist class to oust 
Chavez can be found in many major 
publications. For instance, the 
Economist has called for regime 
change.” There have been repeated 
calls for intervention into Venezuela 
by various Washington neoconserva- 
tives, and attempts at destabilising 
Chavez’ rule by organisations such 
as the National Endowment for 
Democracy and the American 
Center for International Labour 
Solidarity, which is linked to the 
CTV.' All of this demonstrates that 
the imperialists and their agents in 
the capitalist élites of Latin America 
have not changed their spots since 
the 1973 coup against Salvador 
Allende in Chile, that the imperial- 
ists fear even the most limited and 
compensated nationalisations and 
land reforms from Latin American 
governments and will do all in their 
power to topple them. 


THE RADICALISATION OF 
CHAVEZ 


The mass mobilisation that rescued 
Chavez led to a radicalisation of the 
workers and poor; they themselves 
had acted; they themselves had 
stopped the coup, along with junior 
officers and rank and file soldiers. 
They had done so when Chavez was 
helpless. This activation of his social 
base in turn has pushed Chavez fur- 
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ther to the left. His position made 
him realise that his survival was now 
bound up with providing the 
reforms the masses needed and 
delivering them via the Bolivarian 
circles and the missiones, the special 
bodies charged with delivering edu- 
cation, health and land reform.’ 


Chavez was forced to rely ever 
more directly on the masses, to 
organise them and, in a limited way, 
to arm them too. Chavez first 
announced the creation of civilian 
militias in April 2005 and in March 
of 2006 a major training programme 
for around two million reservists 
was started. The arming of large sec- 
tions of the people is obviously a 
major development in Venezuela 
and the distribution of guns to the 
people implies a massive escalation 
in the revolutionary struggle. 


However, this arming is done 
strictly through the Bolivarian cir- 
cles; the weapons are controlled by 
the MVR and the militia is under the 
direct control of Chavez himself. He 
has justified forming this militia by 
the danger of foreign intervention 
and counter-revolutionary action by 
right wing reactionaries. But, as long 
as it is not a democratic body, elect- 
ing its own officers, controlling its 
own arsenals, what happens if the 
army successfully arrests its com- 
mander-in-chief again, what if he is 
assassinated? What if Chavez him- 
self tries to use the militia against his 
left critics? This is a possibility that 
workers must be wary of and avoid 
by demanding its democratisation, 
its expansion, its organisation not 
only in the barrios but also, crucial- 
ly, in the workplaces. 


As Chavez’ base of support shifted 
from the army to the dispossessed 
with the various mobilisations need- 
ed to defend him from the right, he 
has been obliged to carry out ever 
more serious measures to eradicate 
poverty and illiteracy. 


As we have seen, Chavez regime is 
an expression of great social pres- 
sures, on the one hand those of impe- 
rialism and the bosses who want him 
out and, on the other, the urban poor, 
peasants and working class who have 
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kept him in power. Using the consti- 
tutional powers of the presidency, his 
control of a purged army and a 
mobilised and organised mass move- 
ment, Chavez has acquired quite 
exceptional power. 


LEFT BONAPARTISM 


In Marxist terms, this “strongman 
regime” is called Bonapartism. It 
was first described by Karl Marx in 
his book The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte, in which he 
described how in times of increasing 
class struggle a leader can arise who 
apparently sets himself above the 
antagonistic classes and becomes a 
“man of destiny” — who seizes hold 
of the state, often basing his support 
on the army and on the peasantry, 
which makes up the majority of its 
soldiers. Louis Bonaparte was the 
nephew of Napoleon and came to 
power in France after the revolu- 
tions of 1848-49. 


The workers fought on the barri- 
cades in February 1848 but the 
bourgeoisie took power, albeit intro- 
ducing a democratic republic to 
replace the monarchy. However, the 


Lazaro Cardenas, president of Mexico who 
nationalised the oil industry in 1937 


class struggles of the workers did 
not abate and, following a failed 
workers’ uprising in June, 1848, the 
Republic revealed itself as a brutal 
dictatorship over the workers. 
Within a year the bourgeois republi- 
cans were discredited. To avoid a 
working class uprising or a crushing 
defeat for it at the next elections the 
top layers of the bourgeoisie called 
on Louis Napoleon to stand for elec- 
tion on an apparently pro-worker, 
anti-bourgeois programme. Once 
elected he then carried out a coup 
d’état against the Republic and 
made himself Emperor. 


Marx analysed this as a situation 
where the bourgeois state has been 
taken out of direct control of the par- 
ties and normal political élites of the 
capitalist class. Nevertheless, the 
purpose of Bonapartism is to save 
the social rule of the bourgeoisie, the 
ownership and control of industry, 
the banks, and the land at the price 
of sacking its politicians. Such 
Bonapartism is generally a form of 
the counter-revolution, designed 
either to prevent, short-circuit a 
developing revolution, or to put an 
end to a revolutionary period where 
the working class has proved unable 
to seize power and resolve the social 
crisis. This is true both in the imperi- 
alist countries and in the semi-colo- 
nia] world. Pinochet’s 1973 coup in 
Chile is a good example. However, 
conversely, there are examples in the 
semi-colonial world where a “man of 
destiny” appears who does not repre- 
sent the crushing of the masses or 
the end of revolutionary develop- 
ments but on the contrary seems to 
embody them; leaders who rely on 
both the army and major sections of 
the workers and peasants and who 
attack the bourgeois and landowning 
élite and imperialism. 


Trotsky encountered this form of 
Bonapartism in Latin America when 
he was exiled to Mexico in January 
1937. This was the period when 
Lazaro Cardenas was president 
(1934-40). Indeed Cardenas was the 
only world leader willing to grant the 
leader of the Russian revolution asy- 
lum. He was engaged in a struggle 
against the North American and 
British exploiters of Mexico. 
Cardenas nationalised the railway 





system and the Mexican oil industry, 
then in British and American hands, 
and faced down a trade boycott and 
sabotage from the imperialists. He 
also carried out a substantial land 
reform, which boosted the peasant 
villages, the ejidos, with communal 
landownership. They rose from 
accounting for about 3 per cent of 
the total land of Mexico to more than 
20 per cent. Nevertheless, the vast 
majority of land remained in large 
estates or haciendas. As well as the 
army he relied for political support 
on and encouraged the growth of the 
trade union movement and peasant 
organisations. Cardenas purged and 
reformed the trade unions, ousting 
supporters of the old élite and put- 
ting Stalinists like Lombardo 
Toledano in control. Cardenas also 
encouraged the revival of indigenous 
peoples’ cultures and supported the 
work of the muralists, Rivera, 
Siqueiros and Orozco. 


Trotsky was interested in the expe- 
rience of Cardenas and his national- 
istic resistance to the British and 
American imperialists. This was 
because of the specific nature of 
Latin America, with its working 
class in an early but militant stage of 
self-organisation, its impoverished 
but rebellious peasantry and its 
weak bourgeoisie who were almost 
entirely subordinated to foreign cap- 
ital. Trotsky outlined how the rulers 
of these states can take on a particu- 
larly distinctive character. He devel- 
oped the concept of Bonapartism sut 
generis: 


“In the industrially backward 
countries foreign capital plays a 
decisive role. Hence the relative 
weakness of the national bour- 
geoisie in relation to the national 
proletariat. This creates special con- 
ditions of state power. The govern- 
ment veers between foreign and 
domestic capital, between the weak 
national bourgeoisie and the rela- 
tively powerful proletariat. This 
gives the government a Bonapartist 
character sui generis — of a distinc- 
tive character. It raises itself, so to 
speak, above classes. Actually, it can 
govern either by making itself the 
instrument of foreign capitalism and 
holding the proletariat in the chains 
of a police dictatorship, or by 
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manoeuvring with the proletariat 
and even going so far as to make 
concessions to it, thus gaining the 
possibility of a certain freedom from 
the foreign capitalists.”" 


Trotsky goes on to say that the 
Bonapartist state can even place 
responsibility for running nation- 
alised enterprises on the working 
class itself. The relationship between 
the state and the working class takes 
on a new dynamic, as the progres- 
sive demands of the workers and 
peasants, the support of which left 
Bonapartist leaders needs to survive, 
is in part enacted, in part controlled 
and limited through the state, for 
example, through plebiscitary refer- 
endums. The state can implement 
such measures, as a result of the 
demands of the people, but these are 
always limited by the boundaries of 
private property. 


So what attitude do revolutionar- 
ies take to limited progressive meas- 
ures that the left Bonapartist imple- 
ments? Writing in 1938 of the 
expropriation of Mexican oil from 
the imperialist companies Trotsky 
said: “Without succumbing to illu- 
sions and without fear of slander, the 
advanced workers will completely 
support the Mexican people in their 
struggle against the imperialists. The 
expropriation of oil is neither social- 
ism nor communism. But it is a high- 
ly progressive measure of national 
self-defence.” 


Trotsky goes on to war that this 
does not mean sowing the illusions 
that such measures somehow had a 
socialist character, let alone the 
regime itself: “The international 
proletariat has no reason to identify 
its programme with the programme 
of the Mexican government. 
Revolutionists have no need of 
changing colour, adapting them- 
selves, and rendering flattery in the 
manner of the GPU school of 
courtiers, who in a moment of dan- 
ger will sell out and betray the 
weaker side.”" 


Trotsky stresses that, although 
workers should support the progres- 
sive actions of expropriation carried 
out by the national government, they 
must never support the bourgeois 


state’s rule over itself, even in the 
person of a populist or “socialist” 
Bonaparte. The maintenance of 
complete class independence is of 
primary political importance, espe- 
cially in the face of populist and left- 
leaning leaders. 


In Latin America, this form of left 
Bonapartism we have outlined 
almost invariably will take the form 
of populism. Michael Lowy, a theo- 
rist of the Fourth International, in 
his essay Populism, Nationalism 
and Class Independence in Latin 
America, provides an apt definition 
of populism: 


“Populism is a political movement 
— expressed in diverse organisational 
forms (party, trade union, various 
associations, etc.) — under a bour- 
geois/petit-bourgeois leadership and 
the charismatic leadership of caudil- 
lo. Once in power, this movement, 
which claims to represent ‘the peo- 
ple’ in its entirety, follows a 
Bonapartist 
political line, 
supposedly 
above class 
divisions, but 
which in the 
final analysis 
represents the 
interests of 
capital... It can also — particularly if 
there is pressure from below — make 
social and economic concessions to 
the exploited classes and/or take cer- 
tain economic measures of an anti- 
imperialist type.”'° 


Populism is a strong political ideo- 
logical trend in Latin America, root- 
ed in the traditions of Lazaro 
Cardenas in Mexico, Gettlio Vargas 
in Brazil, Juan Peron in Argentina, 
Haya de la Torre in Peru, Victor Paz 
Estenssoro in Bolivia and many oth- 
ers. The specific nature of most 
Latin American countries, op- 
pressed and exploited by the USA 
but still possessing a large peasantry 
and militant working class popula- 
tion, leads to a tendency towards 
populism and Bonapartism right 
across the continent. Left bona- 
partism has a populist character 
because the militancy of the working 
class must be politically dissolved 
into, and subordinated to a general 


“Trotsky said that the 
revolution needs the whip 
of a counterrevolution, and 
the counterrevolution 
whipped us hard” 

Hugo Chavez 
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national resistance to imperialism, 
involving sections of the middle 
classes, peasantry, the state func- 
tionaries and even patriotic capital- 
ists (those who wish to avoid or sup- 
press competition from the multina- 
tional corporations). 


Populism appeals to sections of the 
ruling class and the middle class who 
seek to control the popular masses, 
especially the peasantry and the work- 
ing class, in an attempt to deflect the 
development of class consciousness. 


Thus populism oscillates between 
being anti-imperialist and anti-com- 
munist in its rhetoric and politics, 
because it operates between these 
two poles. Its policies often present a 
left face while always seeking to sub- 
vert and atomise any genuine class- 
consciousness from the workers’ 
movement (that is to say communist 
consciousness). The Bona-partist 
populist state seeks to prevent inde- 
pendent working class initiative, by 
using concessions from the state, in 
doing so diverting extra parliamen- 
tary action by radicalised sections of 
the urban poor into safer conduits. 
In Venezuela this takes the form of 
state approved nationalisations of 
bankrupt companies and state-work- 
er co-management of factories oper- 
ating under workers control. 


It is within this Marxist theoretical 
framework that we can analyse the 
actions of the Chavista government 
and the Bolivarian revolution. In 
addressing Chavez’ role as a left 
Bonapartist, two mistakes could be 
made by Marxists. The first would 
be to write off the revolutionary 
struggles in Venezuela because of 
the dominant influence over the 
struggling masses by radical petit- 
bourgeois programme of Chavez 
and the MVR. The second mistake 
would be to confuse the left pro- 
gramme of Chavez with the revolu- 
tionary struggle itself. 


It is vital to understand the pro- 
gramme as a reflection of the actions 
of the working class but also a dis- 
torted reflection: one which places 
limits on the struggles and diverts 
them away from a truly emancipato- 
ry goal, i.e. the socialisation of pro- 
duction. The struggles — for land, for 
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jobs, for control of production, for 
economic development to eliminate 
poverty, for independence from the 
US empire — all have to be energeti- 
cally supported, while the left pop- 
ulist programme has to be criticised, 
fought and replaced. This is the task 
we will turn to in the second half of 
this article. 


WORKERS’ CONTROL 
AND CO-MANAGEMENT 


The second half of Chavez’ presiden- 
cy has seen a number of nationalisa- 
tions of factories by the state, under 
pressure from the workers them- 
selves. This has taken two forms: the 
generation of state-worker co-opera- 
tives and co-management of state 
owned enterprises. The origin of this 
process was the lockout staged by 
the Venezuelan capitalists in 2002- 
03. 


When the lockout was defeated, 
the bosses continued their class war 
on a guerrilla basis, factory by facto- 
ry, making the workers pay for the 
costs of the lockout by not paying 
wages or delaying payment. Some 
factories even went as far as to 
declare bankruptcy, some of which 
were genuine, but more often as part 
of continued economic warfare 
designed to destabilise the Chavez 
regime. Indeed, “bankruptcy”, i.e. 
asset stripping, sacking workers and 
moving capital, had become a major 
tactic for much of the Venezuelan 
capitalist class. 


The occupation of factories is one 
of the key developments of the 
Venezuelan revolution. Through it 
workers learn how to manage their 
own factory and exert their power 
against that of the bosses. The strug- 
gle can also provide a school for 
socialism, with workers learning 
how to run industry and debating 
the way forward for society as a 
whole. The factory committee can 
provide a political and organisation- 
al centre for workers and make links 
with other factories. But it can also 
take the working class down the 
road of managing capitalism. 
Everything depends on the political 
direction it takes. This can be seen 
from a number of examples. 


One of the most well known 


takeovers is the paper manufacturer 
Venepal (now known as Invepal). 
The company went bankrupt putting 
900 workers out of work. After a 77- 
week occupation and a long legal 
fight the government took over the 
company with the state having 51 
per cent of the shares and the rest 
going to the workforce; a workplace 
assembly makes decisions about the 
company. 


Workers at the plant were per- 
suaded by their leadership to give up 
union membership with the argu- 
ment that now it was unnecessary 
since they were represented by a co- 
operative. Profits or benefits go to 
individual workers as opposed to 
being put back into the national 
plan. The leadership of the plant was 
recalled in a mass meeting in 
November 2005 by 260 votes to 20 
and a new leadership was elected. 
But this democratic decision by a 
mass assembly was not recognised 
by the Ministry of Popular Economy, 
which also demands a majority say 
on the management board because 
“the state owns 51 per cent”. This 
just shows the dangers of this type of 
“co-management”. 


The example of Venepal put work- 
ers’ control back on the political 
agenda with numerous occupations 
and demands for nationalisation 
throughout the country. It gained 
support from Chavez himself. 


By contrast, at the state electricity 
company, Cadafe workers have two 
representatives on the five person 
co-ordinating committee, which can 
only recommend action. Workers at 
the plant, including members of 
Fetraleac (a union federation which 
co-ordinates power workers), have 
demonstrated about the lack of 
workers’ involvement in running the 
plant. 


Another takeover occurred at the 
aluminium company Alcasa, which 
had been losing money for years, 
where a similar split between work- 
ers and state ownership has taken 
place. The 2,700 workers now elect 
their own managers — Carlos Lanz, a 
former guerrilla, now heads the 
company. In less than a year produc- 
tivity has increased by 10 per cent. 





Rafael Rodriguez, who is in 
charge of economic development in 
the government, highlights the dif- 
ferences between Alcasa and the tra- 
dition of social democratic co-man- 
agement in Germany. For him co- 
management is a transition towards 
self-management and _ building 
socialism in a “practical manner”. 
The plant also provides schools, 
healthcare and weapons training. 


Lanz gave an interview to 
International Viewpoint in 2005, in 
which he described a system of 
prevalent democracy inside the fac- 
tory, but also affirmed that all 
important decisions, or conflicts 
were settled by the state. 


He went on to explain what the 
government’s political motivation 
was behind this co-management pro- 
gramme. He described the politics of 
the co-management project at 
Alcasa, as being based upon the 
“peaceful construction of socialism” 
and continued: 


“As Marxists and Gramscians we 
want to construct a counter-hegemo- 
ny. For that we have set up a centre 
for socio-political training, so that the 
workers are involved in the process. 
We have been called every kind of 
name, Communist catechism and so 
on. But little by little the workers 
have become involved in this training 
and several hundred now attend. 
Now, according to the subject, it’s 
increasingly the workers themselves 
who provide the training.” 


When asked what the situation 
was surrounding ownership at the 
factory he said the following: “It 
remains state-owned. We are not for 
the kind of co-management that dis- 
tributes capital to the workers, or 
associates the workers with capital, 
or divides the shares among them. 
And in Venezuela the problem is not 
really that of private ownership. The 
state already possesses the essentials 
in this country: the majority of land, 
oil, the biggest companies... It is 
more a problem of the redistribution 
and restructuring of the state in a 
socialist sense. That’s why we do not 
conceive of co-management as being 
confined to the company; for us it 
should extend to the entire social 
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environment and to all the problems 
including the military question. But 
on this level we should say that we 
have not advanced very much.” 


These extracts show starkly both 
the ideological and economic-politi- 
cal weaknesses of the Bolivarian 
reform programme. The writings of 
Gramsci on hegemony and counter- 
hegemony have typically been used 
in the past 20 to 30 years by 
reformists and postmodernists to 
emphasise the need to construct a 
new hegemony in the form of politi- 
cal and social participation, rather 
than through working class expropri- 
ation of the means of production." 


Lanz draws on these reformist 
premises to make the confused argu- 
ment that it is not necessary to adopt 
full workers’ control, let alone man- 
agement, as the state is the main 
actor, before conceding they have 
“not advanced very much” on the 
democratisation of the state. What 
Lanz tiptoes around are the ques- 
tions of the class character of the 
state and the relationship between 
the factories (co-operatives or co- 
managed) and the rest of the market 
economy. In the absence of working 
class popular contro! of the state, in 
the form of soviets, and the contin- 
ued existence of the market econo- 
my, the reforms have a state capital- 
ist character. 


These factors combine to make 
impossible the generation of an effi- 
cient, national plan of production 
and, indeed, there have been stories 
of woeful inefficiency. For instance, 





at one of the co-managed enterprises 
the state buys all its t-shirts to main- 
tain production. This wastefulness is 
arguably analogous to the produc- 
tion process in the Soviet Union, 
where the bureaucratised plan and 
lack of democracy made it very diffi- 
cult for planners to determine what 
goods were needed and what were 
not, leading to the generation of the 
famous “shoe mountains”. 


In any case, the factory occupations 
and nationalisations have, thus far, 
played a very limited and confined 
role within the “Bolivarian 
Revolution”. Chavez announced in 
2005 that 700 enterprises in the coun- 
try were lying idle and would poten- 
tially be taken over either through co- 
management nationalisations or co- 
operatives. However, at this time at 
least, he still held out an olive branch 
to the capitalists, offering them help if 
their economic difficulties were 
shown to be genuine and, of these 700 
companies, only a handful have been 
taken over by the state." 


In 2006 the Revolutionary Front of 
Occupied Factories was set up, aris- 
ing out of a conference that brought 
together examples of occupations 
and workers’ control throughout 
Latin America. The front’s main aim 
is the “extension of expropriation 
and nationalisation of Venezuelan 
industry under workers’ control”. 
But obstruction by state officials also 
shows that whatever Chavez has said 
about workers running factories 
there is still much opposition to the 
idea within the Bolivarian movement 
and the Labour Ministry. Also, some 
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of the leading proponents of work- 
ers’ control are themselves unclear 
about what it means and how it 
should represent a break from the 
capitalist market. 


LAND REFORM 

This method of state intervention to 
stimulate unproductive or struggling 
sectors of the economy has also been 
applied to Chavez’ land reform pro- 
gramme. Here too, Chavez’ pro- 
gramme is limited to the taking over 
of under-utilised land, in other 
words privately owned land that is 
fallow, and therefore its “expropria- 
tion” will not challenge the profits of 
its owners. Peasants were encour- 
aged by legislation passed in 2005 to 
begin to occupy lands and demand 
the government hand them over to 
the people. Local judges and police 
chiefs, who drove peasants back off 
the land, frustrated these efforts. 
One large ranch, nationalised in 
2005, belonged to Lord Vestey, 
Britain’s 56th richest person who 
holds land across South America, 
and this caused a storm. However, 
since then few large landowners 
have been touched. In fact, there is 
even a pro-Chavez landowners and 
farmers association, which backs his 
attempts to repopulate the interior. 


It is the social programmes of the 
regime, rather than the hitherto lim- 
ited nationalisations, that have excit- 
ed the masses across Latin America, 
and led to the rapturous reception 
he has received at World Social 
Forums. This should come as no sur- 
prise in a continent that has suffered 
20 years of neoliberalism and has 
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huge levels of poverty and there can 
be no doubt that these programmes 
are impressive, 


THE MISIONES 

Since 2003, Chavez has invested 
millions of dollars in the mistoénes 
and other social projects that com- 
bat illiteracy and poor health. The 
provision of free healthcare in 
Venezuela now reaches about 54 per 
cent of the poorest people. The 
improvements in peoples’ standard 
of living are an important victory 
that has been gained under Chavez 
and the MVR. In other areas the 
social programme still has someway 
to go, for instance it has not tackled 
the huge numbers of people working 
in the precarious informal sector 
and it has built only half the project- 
ed 120,000 new houses. 


Mision Barrio Adentro (\nto the 
Neighbourhood) was inaugurated in 
March 2003 in one impoverished 
barrio of the Venezuelan capital, and 
then expanded rapidly throughout 
the country. More than 15,000 
Cuban doctors, medical specialists, 
dentists, and even sports trainers 
were employed in new local clinics 
and are paid $250 per month, far 
less than the salaries private doctors 
earn. It is however more than their 
pay would be in Cuba. The govern- 
ment now claims that 18 million 
people, nearly 70 per cent of the 
population, are being treated in 
these clinics. Since this time, over 
the past three years, stages two, 
three and four of the Mision have set 
up intermediate level diagnostic cen- 
tres begun to build new hospitals. 


This enormous work was done 
alongside, not as part of the existing 
public and private healthcare sys- 
tems. This applies to all the mis- 
iones, which were set up as a sepa- 
rate state within a state, run by MVR 
members and Bolivarian circle 
activists, with major input from the 
army. They serve a dual purpose, 
which is to not only provide the 
immediate reforms that the people 
demand, but also to serve as a way 
of increasing Chavez’ influence over 
the impoverished masses. 


The contradiction in this social 
programme is that it has not been 


achieved through a transformation of 
the state, which would have required 
purges of corrupt officials, but rather 
by leaving it intact and setting up 
alongside it the misiénes. The bour- 
geois state has often, as with the land 
reforms, Misién Zamora, stepped in 
to try to thwart the activity of these 
Bolivarian circles. 


In other areas the social programme 
still has someway to go, for instance 
it has not tackled the huge numbers 
of people working in the precarious 
informal sector and it has built only 
half the projected 120,000 new 
houses. 


The misiones are also entirely 
dependent on Venezuela’s huge oil 
wealth. In 2004 alone, the profits 
from this sector brought in about 
$25 billion. Venezuela provides 
Cuba with 53,000 barrels of below- 
market-rate oil a day in exchange for 
the service of thousands of physi- 
cians, teachers, sports trainers, and 
other skilled professionals. The 
income from oil not only provides 
the material basis for the social pro- 
gramme, but also subsidises much of 
the rest of the economy, such as the 
nationalised factories, many of 
which suffer from low productivity 
and would not be viable enterprises 
without state help. 


The importance of oil reflects the 
simple fact that Venezuela remains 
locked tightly into the global econo- 
my — with all its contradictions. One 
irony of this is the close economic 
relationship it maintains with the 
United States. For al] the diplomatic 
and political tension between 
Washington and Caracas since 1998, 
trade with the United States remains 
larger than that with any other state 
and includes significant US agricul- 
tural and manufactured commodity 
imports, as well as Venezuelan oil 
exports. Indeed, in 2006 Venezuelan 
imports of US goods were valued at 
a new high of some $6.4 billion dol- 
lars. However, thanks predominant- 
ly to oil export, Venezuela stil] runs 
a trade surplus with the States of 
some $26.4 billion dollars. This 
trade accounted for some 55 per 
cent of exports and 33 per cent 
imports in 2005." 





The dependency of the pro- 
gramme on the market value of one 
resource should act as a warning to 
all those globally that belief that the 
Chavez programme offers an alter- 
native to the prevalent neoliberal 
economic model. 


SOCIALIST OR 
CAPITALIST? 


This analysis of the economic pro- 
gramme of the Chavez regime 
reveals its deep national and global 
class contradictions. As the conflicts 
over the land occupation affirm, the 
capitalists and the landowners still 
have a bourgeois state and army 
which recognises and where neces- 
sary enforces their property rights. 
Moreover, the state may be a central 
actor in the economy, particularly 
through its role in the oi! industry, 
but it does not work to suppress the 
operation of core elements of capi- 
talism, such as commodity produc- 
tion, profit, law of value, wage 
inequalities, private property and 
money. On the contrary, its econom- 
ic power is provided materially 
through the export of a commodity 
(oil) to the capitalist world market, 
particularly the United States. 


Thus, the state-owned property, 
where it exists at all, retains a thor- 
oughly state capitalist rather than 
socialist character. Making this 
analysis does not at all downplay the 
significance of the developments 
there, particularly the widespread 
radicalisation and popularisation of 
Marxist politics, but recognises the 
continued capitalist character of the 
Venezuelan state and economy. 


In this context the arming of the 
people becomes central to defendin 
their struggles for work, wages, 
land, and also to provide the only 
means of destroying this capitalist 
state, i.e. breaking it up making a 
real revolution - seizing power. 
Chavistas will immediately argue 
that the task of arming the people 
has begun. Chavez first announced 
the creation of Mision Miranda, the 
creation of civilian militias in April 
2005, and in March of 2006 the first 
training programme for around two 
million reservists was started. Arms 
purchases intended to supply the 
programme (including the acquisi- 
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tion of 100,000 Russian AK-47s) 
has provoked fierce criticism from 
the US and Colombian govern- 
ments. The arming of large sections 
of the people is an important devel- 
opment in Venezuela and implies a 
huge escalation in the revolutionary 
struggle. However, the arming of a 
reservist militia is done solely 
through the Bolivarian circles — the 
weapons are controlled by the 
Chavistas and the MVR — and the 
militia is answerable directly to 
Chavez himself. 


It would be foolish to think that the 
militia is only being used to deter for- 
eign intervention. It is also manifestly 
a warning to the bourgeois opposi- 
tion that Chavez will defend himself 
from internal unrest. Of course, 
when this force is mobilised against 
the right wing reactionaries and their 
coup attempts, then workers and 


A Union Nacional de Trabajadores demonstration in support of Chavez 


socialists must have unity with the 
Chavistas to put down the coup. At 
the same time, it can not be excluded 
that the militia will be used against 
other social forces and left critics of 
Chavez in the future. 


Chavez’ recent proposals to unite 
the Bolivarian movement in a single 
political party and amend the consti- 
tution so as to abolish the limit on 
presidential terms, taken together 
with this establishment of a militia, 
do create echoes of the bureaucratic 
regimes, which claimed to be social- 
ist, of the 20th century. The key 
question is, to what extent is the 
working class in a position to organ- 
ise independently of the Bonapartist 
regime and open up the road to 
socialism by means of a revolution- 
ary programme? A study of the trade 
union movement and the far left is 
crucial to answering this question. 
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THE UNIONS AND THE 
PARTY 


The National Union of Workers 
(UNT) was formed out of the strug- 
gle both within and outside the old 
federation, the Confederation of 
Venezuelan Workers (CVT). The 
CTV pursued class collaboration 
with the bosses and supported the 
coup and lockout. The UNT has 
taken advantage of new labour laws 
to unionise workers and its success 
was marked by last year’s Mayday 
rallies where the UNT had half a 
million workers and the CTV less 
than 1,000. 


Nearly 3,000 delegates attended 
the second UNT conference on 25- 
27 May 2006. Delegates represented 
some 1.2 million workers organised 
in 700 local unions and 16 national 
unions. But, as soon as General 
Secretary Marcelo Maspero started 
to speak, chants of “elections, elec- 
tions, we want elections” went up. 


Orlando Chirino, an oil worker 
and leader of the Class Struggle 
Current, had the support of about 
70 per cent of the delegates. He is in 
favour of defending Chavez against 
imperialism but remaining inde- 
pendent of his movement. The Class 
Struggle Current was calling for the 
elections, because, since its incep- 
tion in August 2003, the UNT lead- 
ership has been self-appointed. 


The minority groupings, such as 
the Bolivarian Workers’ Force (FBT) 
and the autonomous grouping, grew 
out of the struggles against the CVT, 
and is more supportive of Chavez. 
Some have links with parts of the 
Labour ministry. 


The small Revolutionary Marxist 
Current (RMC), linked to the 
International Marxist Tendency, 
argued that the conference should 
have discussed a programme for the 
UNT and an action plan to put the 
working class at the centre of the 
revolutionary process. Such a pro- 
gramme, it said, needs to fight for 
workers control of the factories, for 
the nationalisation of industry under 
democratic contro] with the partici- 
pation of the working class, and for 
the abolition of the capitalist state 
and its replacement with a revolu- 
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tionary workers state. 


This is good. But the RMC coun- 
terposed this to the need to elect a 
leadership, which it argued was not 
the priority. On priorities, they sided 
with the Chavistas’ emphasis on 
campaigning to re-elect the presi- 
dent. As they put it: “The battle to 
re-elect the president is inseparable 
from the struggle to resolve the 
grave problems that the workers and 
the vast majority of the population 
continue to suffer, and from the 
need to build socialism.” Far from it, 
the real battle is for working class 
independence and to build a revolu- 
tionary workers’ party that can take 
power. 


Indeed the RMC accused those 
who “want to split the UNT away 
from the Bolivarian movement” of 
“ultraleftism”. This was no doubt a 
veiled reference to the Party of 
Revolution and Socialism (PRS), 
which is critical of the UNT’s con- 
nections to the government and is 
linked to the Chirino grouping. 
While stating that it is the duty of 
socialists to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the masses to defend 
Chavez from imperialist attack, it 
also calls for the formation of a 
“mass revolutionary party”. There is 
even talk of it standing candidates 
against the Bolivarian movement in 
local elections to expose the state 
bureaucrats or “capitalists who wear 
red berets”. 


The PRS — whose cadres mainly 
come from the Morenoite tradition — 
advocate the expropratiation of the 
bourgeoisie under workers control 
and fight for social revolution on 
world-scale. However, its pro- 
gramme is rather evasive on the 
question of what should replace the 
bourgeois state machinery and how 
workers can achieve this. Despite 
this left-centrist character to its pro- 
gramme, however, the PRS is the 
most advanced political organisation 
in Venezuala, with a real working 
class base. 


It is in this context that we should 
view Chavez’ call, on 18 December 
2006, for a common party to unite 
the coalition of parties on which his 


power rests. He called on his sup- 
porters to dissolve all their existing 
parties and to form a new United 
Socialist Party of Venezuela (PSUV). 


Chavez claimed the sheer number 
of parties that currently support his 
government are an obstacle to the 
creation of his 21st century social- 
ism: “We need one party, not an 
alphabet soup with which we would 
be falling over each other in lies and 
cheating the people.” He made his 
determination clear by saying that 
those parties, which wish to pre- 
serve themselves, would have to 
leave his government. 


Chavez call is designed to prevent 
the emergence of a real working 
class party — just as the Chavistas’ 
refusal to elect officers of the UNT 
congress is a clear sign that they are 
not prepared to subordinate them to 
workers’ democracy, particularly if 
they could be beaten from the left. 


In the current period it is obvious- 
ly difficult for those forces striving 
for working class independence to 
resist the pressure of politically sub- 
ordinating to the populism of 
Chavez, or to commit the other 
political error of sectarianism, but it 
must be done. 


In the presidential elections, the 
PRS made a significant tactical 
error, by calling for a vote for 
Chavez, rather than standing its own 
candidate on the basis of a pro- 
gramme of transitional demands. It 
could have used the campaign to 
combine a call for deepening the 
progressive measures of the Chavez 
government, and made clear that the 
PRS and Classistas would defend 
Venezuala against imperialist attack 
and counter-revolutionary attempts 
by the capitalists. But it would have 
pointed out why the working class 
needs to become the leading force in 
the revolution, why it needs to 
organise its own party and fight for 
the creation of a workers’ republic in 
Venezuala as a part of a united 
socialist states of Latin America. 


The PRS did not do so. Obviously, 
it would be political suicide to sim- 
ply dissolve the PRS into Chavez 





new party. However, it would be a 
major error to stand aside as Chavez 
creates his United Socialist Party. 
Revolutionaries should involve 
themselves in all debates and meet- 
ings, arguing that the question of 
programme — the strategy for social- 
ism — must be discussed democrati- 
cally, as must the nature of the 
party’s structure and organisation. 
The PRS as any other working class 
organisation — be it party, union or 
communal organisation — has to 
demand and fight for full democrat- 
ic rights, including the right form 
public factions and tendencies. 


FIVE MOTORS OF THE 

REVOLUTION 
We have analysed the political ori- 
gins of Chavez, characterised him as 
a left Bonapartist and pointed to the 
limited, populist character of his 
reform programme and, within this 
framework, placed his rise firmly in 
the political and historical context of 
neoliberal globalisation and resist- 
ance to it. In the last part of this arti- 
cle we look at the radical change in 
Chavez’ rhetoric since he was 
returned to power in December —- 
with more than 60 per cent of the 
popular vote. Chavez has since made 
a series of remarkable proclamations 
on the need to deepen the “socialist 
revolution”. 


On 8 January, while swearing in 
his new ministers, he announced a 
programme centred around five 
“motors” of the revolutionary 
process, Chavez called the first of 
these, an Enabling Law to allow him 
to issue decrees with the full force of 
law. This, he argued, would be the 
“mother law” of the entire 
Bolivarian socialist project. When 
invoked it would then allow him for 
one year to issue decrees. He 
announced he would use it to 
nationalise industries that had been 
privatised under previous govern- 
ments. “All of that which was priva- 
tised, let it be nationalised”, he said. 


Immediate targets include the 
electricity company, Electricidad de 
Caracas, and Media giant, CA 
Nacional Teléfonos de Venezuela 
(CANTV). Taking over the latter 
would pull the plugs on the 
Opposition-controlled television 
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channel, RCTV, that has ceaselessly 
mobilised against Chavez, including 
during all the failed coups and desta- 
bilisation campaigns of the last eight 
years. Also, the government would 
take a majority holding in the 
Orinoco Oil Belt project, at present 
a joint venture with several foreign 
companies, including Exxon Mobil 
and BP. 


The second of these motors is fur- 
ther reform to the constitution, 
including adding the statement that 
the Venezuelan state is a “Bolivarian 
socialist” one. He explained: “We're 
moving toward a socialist republic 
of Venezuela and that requires a 
deep reform of our national consti- 
tution. We’re heading toward social- 
ism and nothing and no one can pre- 
vent it.” Another constitutional 
reform he has suggested is an end to 
the limitation on the number of 
times one person can be elected 
president. 


The third motor is the launch of a 
new drive for “Bolivarian popular 
education” which would “deepen 
the new values and demolish the old 
values of individualism, capitalism, 
of egotism.” The fourth is what he 
called “a new geometry of power for 
the national map” to bring in the 
marginalised poorer regions of the 
country into economic and cultural 
development. 


Finally, his fifth motor is what he 
calls an “explosion of communal 
power”, Chavez proposes giving 
much more power to the recently 
created communal councils of 200- 
400 families in the barrios, each of 
which will elect representatives to a 
municipal council. He has 
announced that $5 billion will be 
spent on them in 2007. Indeed, he 
envisages these councils progressive- 
ly replacing the existing state struc- 
ture. What is needed, said Chavez, is 
to “dismantle the bourgeois state” 
because all states “were born to pre- 
vent revolutions”. No doubt, some 
centrists and left Stalinists will pro- 
claim these councils as soviets; how- 
ever, this would be great deception 
to the Venezuelan masses. 


The councils will be closely relat- 
ed to the misidnes and provide a 


forum for the participation of local 
people in the delivery of social serv- 
ices. The danger, while they are to an 
extent established in parallel to the 
state, they ultimately fall under the 
sway and domination of Chavez. 
Thus, they lack the class independ- 
ence of organisations like the soviets 
of the Russion revolution. 


For all Chavez’ rhetoric, he has 
not brought forward measures to 
abolish and disarm the state police, 
nor called for rank and file soldiers’ 
councils, which could challenge the 
power of the generals. Critically, 
Chavez sees the Bolivarian state, 
rather than the working class, as the 
key actor in the leadership of the 
revolution. 


This informs his position on 
nationalisation. For the Venezuelan 
capitalist class and the imperialists 
this is probably the most contentious 
of his proposals as it threatens their 
control of sections of production. 
Chavez has made it clear that in all 
cases the owners wil] be compensat- 
ed. As well as granting the former 
owners a guaranteed income for 
decades to come, at the working 
class’ expense and without even the 
usual risks of capitalist investment, 
this also signals the possibility of 
reversing the nationalisations in the 
future. In short, this is far from 
Marx’s call to “expropriate the 
expropriators”. 


Without organs of working class 
control over production, nationali- 
sation will create a form of bureau- 
cratic state capitalism, rather than 
the socialisation of production. Even 
if Chavez, using his strengthened 
state apparatus, were to completely 
expropriate the capitalist class and 
institute a state plan of production, 
without workers democratic contol 
over the plan, the outcome would be 
at best a bureacratic degenerate 
workers state on the model of 
Stalin’s USSR - not a democratic 
workers state in transition to social- 
ism. 


One important choice the Chavez 
regime will have to make in the 
future is whether to generalise the 
co-operative or co-management 
models. Both point in the direction 
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of different social systems, one a 
utopian form of market socialism 
based on workers’ shares in co-oper- 
atives, and the other a bureaucratic 
statist form of capitalism. Chavez 
believes that in nationalising key 
industries and enabling social 
reforms to proceed he is establishing 
socialism, without the expropriation 
of the owners, without the seizure of 
all the big corporations, banks, land- 
ed estates, and in the absence of 
planning to suppress the operation 
of the market. Such measures are 
not socialism. They remain state- 
capitalism — a major feature of many 
third world countries up to the 
neoliberal revolution of the 1980s. 


This is why the question of the 
character of the state that is carrying 
these out measures remains 
absolutely essential. It is with good 
reason that Marxists argue that there 
is no reformist road to socialism, as 
we know the forces of the bourgeois 
state will defend private property 
relations. In Venezuela it is incon- 
ceivable the bourgeoisie will simply 
allow their economic power to be 
reformed out of existence — they 
have already attempted a coup 
against Chavez when he was at his 
much less radical. 


The question is, will the masses 
who follow Chavez find out in time; 
will they find it out whilst they are 
on the offensive, when they are 
strong and the bourgeoisie weak, or 
will they find it out after the move- 
ment has stalled, after Chavez has 
begun to retreat? The death of for- 
mer dictator August Pinochet in 
December 2006 served as a timely 
reminder of a possible way of find- 
ing this out — by a bloody military 
coup, as happened in Chile in 1975. 
A major economic crisis, either as 
part of a world recession or if there 
is deflationary pressures on the oil 
price, could act as a stimulus to the 
wave of reaction. 


That is what is so wrong when 
“socialists” argue that to warn of 
this, to prepare an alternative course 
of action is premature or dangerous 
— or even that Chavez can carry out 
a socialist revolution by step-by-step 
reforms. Eventually, the capitalist 
class will mobilise again, this time 
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with more support from their fellow 
ruling classes abroad. The precise 
form this will take remains to be 
seen. It could be an assassination 
attempt on Chavez , economic sanc- 
tions or, less probable given the US’s 
current commitments in the Middle 
East, an invasion. 


THE CUBAN ROAD? 


Naturally, Chavez’ speeches have 
drawn an extremely hostile response 
from the press. The New York 
Times, Washington Post, Los 
Angeles Times and Wall Street 
Journal have all accused him of 
being a dictator and of turning 
Venezuela into another Cuba — by 
which they mean a totally nation- 
alised and planned economy. But 
this is something Chavez cannot do 
without one of two courses of 
action. Both mean a qualitative 
change of direction. 


The first would be to support a 
real social revolution — i.e. the 
seizure of the whole of the state 
power by the masses organised in 
workers and peasants’ councils, the 
dissolution of the armed forces into 
the armed people, the expropriation 
of the entire capitalist class, the 
socialisation of production under 
democratic planning and workers 
control]. To ensure this, a revolution- 
ary workers’ party would be neces- 
sary — not one subordinate to or 
dependant on a president. In short, 


it would mean Chavez transforming 
himself from a left Bonapartist into a 
member of a revolutionary party. 
Since this has never happened 
before, it would be the most foolish 
perspective to rely on. 


But many will object that this did 
indeed happen in Cuba. Fide] Castro 
made the transition from anti-impe- 
rialist populist to the leader of a 
“communist” state. Indeed, in the 
20th century history showed an 
alternative to a social revolution led 
by the working class and its party — 
a bureaucratic social revolution. In 
this case the working class was pre- 
vented from taking political power 
but the capitalists lost their social 
and political power. 


Castro and his victorious guerrilla 
army came to power as anti-imperi- 
alist populists not as socialists, 
though Che Guevara and Castro's 
brother Raul certainly regarded 
themselves as communists. They 
did, however, unlike Chavez, destroy 
the old Cuban army of the dictator 
Batista, replacing it with one based 
on their guerrilla forces. A series of 
nationalisations, without compensa- 
tion and answered by a US blockade 
and attempts to engineer a coup (the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco), pushed Castro 
on to the creation of a workers’ state 
on the same economic and political 
model as then existed in the Soviet 
Union. The enormous military and 
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economic support of the latter 
played a very important role in 
allowing this to happen. 


Since the working class played no 
conscious role in this process, since 
no workers’ democracy was created 
in the revolution, Castro and co. 
became its ruling bureaucracy. 


Cuba became and remains a one 
party state — without workers’ coun- 
cils and with the rule of the party 
and military bureaucracy. It has only 
the trappings of democratic consul- 
tation, referendums, and elections in 
which no rival workers’ parties are 
allowed. 


Many of the circumstances 
favourable to the bureaucratic social 
revolution in Cuba in the early 
1960s no longer exist. However, 
Cuba exists. American imperialism 
exists and will sooner or later block- 
ade Venezuela if it continues to defy 
it. Thus such an overturn cannot be 
entirely ruled out. Moreover, both 
inside Venezuela and around the 
world increasing numbers — includ- 
ing some who call themselves 
Trotskyist — will advocate this as the 
right direction to take, i.e. “follow 
the Cuban road!” 


So what is the problem with “the 
Cuban Road”? Quite simply it does 
not lead to socialism. Socialism is a 
society where social equality grows, 
all privileges diminish and the basis 
for a completely classless society is 
laid. To carry out this programme 
workers democracy must exist, to 
check and remove bureaucracy, to 
check and improve economic plan- 
ning, to decide which party or par- 
ties represent the interests of the 
working-class. 


Above all socialism cannot be built 
in one country — not even one conti- 
nent! A workers’ state must be a 
fortress, a base from which the revo- 
lution can spread across the globe. 
Isolation of the revolution even in a 
huge country like Russia means in the 
end the “socialisation” of shortages 
and poverty and the private appropri- 
ation by the party and state bureau- 
cracy of a huge mass of privileges. 
The Stalinist road — and for all its 
anti-imperialist rhetoric and guerilla 
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glamour the Cuban road is the 
Stalinist road — is a cul de sac. As in 
Russia, Eastern Europe and China it 
leads to the restoration of capitalism. 


Some people will argue that, far 
from taking the Cuban road, Chavez 
is taking the road of permanent rev- 
olution — Trotsky’s Road. 


PERMANENT 

REVOLUTION 
At his presidential inauguration on 
10 January 2006, Chavez empha- 
sised the idea that Venezuela was 
entering what he called an eight-year 
transition to socialism. He cited not 
only the ideas of Karl Marx and 
Lenin but also said “I’m very much 
of Trotsky’s line, the permanent rev- 
olution.” 


Just before this Chavez himself 
reported that when he was calling 
José Ramon Rivero Gonzalez, to 
offer him the post of Minister of 
Labour and Social Security, “he says 
to me, ‘President, | want to say some- 
thing to you, before going on to that 
issue... | am a Trotskyist.’ 1 said to 
him, ‘Good, what’s the problem? | 
too am a Trotskyist! | am of the line 
of Trotsky, of permanent revolution.” 


Before Trotskyists convince them- 
selves that Chavez is a semi- 
Trotskyist because of his declara- 
tion, that he believes in the strategy 
of permanent revolution, they 
should remember that he has equal- 
ly declared himself a supporter of 
Jesus, Mao, Fidel Castro, Simon 
Bolivar too. 


But what exactly does Chavez 
mean by his remarkable claim to 
adhere to the theory of permanent 
revolution? Chavez clearly identifies 
it with a process of increasing social- 
ist measures and some form of inter- 
national spread of the revolution. As 
we noted earlier Chavez’ socialism 
remains limited to a very radical 
reformism, based on selected nation- 
alisations with compensation rather 
than full-scale expropriation of the 
ruling class. What limits the project, 
which makes it fundamentally at 
odds with Trotsky’s method, is the 
bourgeois state remains the decisive 
actor in the “revolutionary process”. 
In addition, Chavez has given his 
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full-scale political support to fellow 
bourgeois populist leaders in Latin 
America, such as Lula in Brazil, and 
sought to develop (capitalist) eco- 
nomic integration, in the form of 
trade and finance deals. 


This “permanent revolution” is a 
million miles away from the strategy 
developed by Leon Trotsky at the 
beginning of the 20th century. For 
Trotsky the central revolutionary 
actor is the working class, itself 
allied to the poor peasantry, the pop- 
ular classes of town and countryside, 
but not dissolved into “the people”. 
It requires these forces to organise in 
councils of recallable delegates elect- 
ed in the workplaces, the villages, 
the barracks, the barrios. 


The theory of permanent revolu- 
tion recognises the impossibility of 
legislating for socialism either by 
presidential decree or in a bourgeois 
parliament. This revolution means 
the seizure of power from the ruling 
class and the disintegration of the 
old state machine — the army, police 
and state bureaucracy. 
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This must be replaced with an 
entirely new form of state power: a 
workers’ state. This would be based 
on councils of delegates, elected at 
and recallable by mass meetings in 
the workplaces and popular districts 
and defended by a mass militia. 
Large-scale production will be taken 
out of the hands of the rich and by 
means of workers’ contro] over pro- 
duction and the distribution of all 
goods and services, organised 
according to a democratic plan. 


Finally, far from believing social- 
ism can be be built in a single coun- 
try, the workers state fights to inter- 
nationalise the revolution, i.e. for 
the overthrow of the bourgeois class 
across Latin America and the World. 


PARTY AND 
PROGRAMME 


Permanent revolution is not an 
objective historical process that will 
find a way to its goal through any 
medium, be this through a “socialist 
president” or through the sponta- 
neous struggles of the masses. Its 
objective basis is the combination of 
a profound crisis of class rule, of 
neoliberal globalisation and imperi- 
alism both in Venezuela and interna- 
tionally and the mass movements of 
resistance this has generated. But no 
unconscious or semi-conscious 
process can ensure that these strug- 
gles will adopt the right strategy and 
tactics for victory. In order for the 
working class to win power, estab- 
lish the dictatorship of the proletari- 
at and set about building an alterna- 
tive society, a revolutionary party is 
necessary, one which embodies this 
whole strategy in its programme and 
tirelessly wins the vanguard of every 
mass struggle to it. 


The starting point for such a party 
is fighting for the political independ- 
ence of the working class from every 
section of the ruling class and its 
state. Thus it cannot give political 
support to the Chavez government - 
despite defending it against any 
attacks by imperialism and the 
Venezuelan bourgeoisie. In the final 
analysis the Chavez government 
remains a bourgeois government. 
Political support for, let alone partic- 
ipation in such a government would 
inevitably involve a defence of capi- 
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talist property relations and the 
integrity of the bourgeois state 
forces against the masses. 


A revolutionary party must, never- 
theless, support each and every con- 
crete pro-working class measure the 
government takes and at the same 
time as exposing their limitations, 
calling on the workers to go further 
and demanding the measures needed 
to fully meet the needs of the mass- 
es. This means involving itself in the 
struggles of the workers and barrio 
population whilst they still put their 
faith in Chavez, while warning 
against the dangers in Chavez’ 
Bonapartism, the concentration of 
executive power in his own hands, 
even if he is turning to the left. 


Certainly Chavez has, been forced 
to mobilise the support of the popu- 
lar masses, yet he is not accountable 
to them in any organised way. He can 
appeal to them en masse, in a 
plebiscitary way (i.e. ask for a “yes or 
no” to his proposals) but he can also 
use this to steamroller any opposi- 
tion. For all his democratic rhetoric 
he stands “above the masses” and 
oscillates between their interests and 
the task of maintaining capitalist 
property and the state forces. 
Revolutionaries have to explain this, 
otherwise when he turns to the right, 
as he will do, he will use these 
Bonapartist powers against an unpre- 
pared and trusting mass, which sim- 
ply has no alternative leadership to 
him. However, he will use these pow- 
ers first to discredit; disrupt and if 
need be destroy such an alternative 
whilst it is in formation. 


The formation of the Classista cur- 
rent in the UNT and the foundation of 
the Partido Revolucion y Socialismo 
show that a section of the working 
class is already striving for class inde- 
pendence from Chavez while encour- 
aging and leading the masses into 
transforming the “Bolivarian revolu- 
tion” into a socialist one. 


Chavez’ decision to launch a new 
United Socialist Party is an attempt 
to prevent the development of an 
independent and critical working 
class party. Most of the parties sup- 
porting Chavez, for all their grum- 
blings about his proposal, are 


engaged in securing posts for them- 
selves in government and the state 
apparatus. This will lead most of 
them to join the new party and sub- 
ordinate themselves to Chavez. 


Chavez insists: “This United 
Socialist Party will of course be the 
most democratic party in 
Venezuelan history. That's right, the 
most democratic; it'll be opened up 
for discussion, across the board.” 


While no one should rely on 
Chavez to create a new party on a 
truly democratic basis, on the basis, 
revolutionaries should, if they are 
allowed to, participate in the mass 
discussion about what the basis of 
such a party should be. First there is 
the issue of the party's political 
foundation, its programme. What 
objectives does it embody? 

e What solution does it propose to 
the land question — not just for the 
unused land of the corporations 
like the Vesteys, but on the huge 
ranches of the Venezuelan elite? 

¢ What solution does it propose to 

the situation in the factories — not 

just to the bankrupt enterprises 
whose mangers are trying to close 
them down, but all of them? 

Where will the resources be found 

to massively extend the work of 

the misiones, to employ the 50 per 
cent of the population still existing 
in destitution and insecurity? 

What mass democratic form is need- 

ed 1o “replace the bourgeois state” 

and can the municipal councils be 
transformed into such bodies? 

What is to be done with the stand- 

ing army, its officer corps and gen- 

erals, and the police force so that 
they can never be used against the 
working people? 

What armed militia is needed so 

that the masses are never victims 

of a military coup or an imperialist 
invasion? 


A revolutionary programme must 
give a clear answer to these and 
many other questions. It must be a 
clear, coherent consistent strategy 
that leads openly to the working 
class conquest of power. 


In any new mass socialist party 
there must be an open debate about 
programme, with alternative drafts, 
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with the final congress to adopt it 
accurately reflecting the different 
political tendencies that have arisen 
in the debate. Revolutionaries must 
argue for a programme for social 
revolution, for working class power 
and the transition to socialism. 


Likewise there must be a discus- 
sion on internal party democracy. 
This requires that the leadership and 
all the party's parliamentary repre- 
sentatives are subject to control and 
recall by annual congresses and by 
the executive bodies elected by it. It 
requires recognised rights for 
minorities to organise. 


IN CONCLUSION 

This is not the first time semi-colo- 
nial leaders have engaged in Marxist 
rhetoric. Such outbursts were com- 
mon currency right up until the 
1980s. However, neoliberal globali- 
sation and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union changed all that. The fact that 
Chavez is now challenging this con- 
sensus illustrates the importance 
and significance of the resistance 
movements of the last ten years. 


If it were not for the deep quag- 
mire US imperialism finds itself in 
the Middle East, we can be sure the 
relatively muted anger with which 
the administration has greeted 
Chavez' declarations, would be 
replaced by outspoken neo-conser- 
vative aggression. In any case, the 
working class movement and the 
social movements cannot afford to 
be complacent. 


We must rally to the defence of 
Venezuela the minute Bush, the US 
Congress and the US multinationals 
attempt retaliatory measures. The 
need to defend Venezuela with the 
fully mobilised forces of millions is 
yet another indication of the need to 
transform the World Social Forum 
and the continental social forums 
into fighting bodies that can take 
action. Chavez himself called for 
just such a development at the WSF 
in 2005 and at the Americas version 
of the WSF in Caracas the following 
year. On this he was right. 


The unfolding events in Venezuela 
are of enormous significance, not 
least because of the critical issues 
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they raise for the working class 
movement worldwide. With demor- 
alised left reformism and trade 
unionism in retreat, anarchism per- 
suaded many young anticapitalists 
that was no need for parties or a 
“struggle for power”. At the same 
time postmodernism convinced 
many radical intellectuals that there 
was no grand narrative like social- 
ism, no subject of history like the 
working class. Now the question of 
seizing political power and using it 
to change the world is a living ques- 
tion. The words capitalism, imperi- 
alism, socialism and revolution are 
common currency once again. 


The questions of course remain, 
what sort of state can change the 
world — the bourgeois state or a 
workers state? What sort of revolu- 
tion — one made by the working class 
smashing the capitalist state or one 
made from on high by “socialist 
presidents”? What sort of socialism 
— a series of large-scale reforms in 
the sphere of distribution or a dem- 
ocratically planned economy based 
on the expropriated property of the 
capitalists? And what sort of party — 
a parliamentary party, a party for 
advancing Bolivarian reforms, or a 
party to lead the struggle for power? 


Increasingly revolutionaries have 
to answer these questions in the con- 
text of a revolution — like the one 
unfolding in Venezuela — where life 
and death consequences will flow 
from the answers given. This is no 
doctrinaire debate, as those mili- 
tants who survived the revolutionary 
and counter-revolutionary crises of 
the 1970s in Bolivia, Chile and 
Argentina could tell us. In the com- 
ing months and years we must do all 
we can — combining practical soli- 
darity with unsparing revolutionary 
criticism — to ensure that a party is 
built in Venezuela and globally, 
which enables the masses to learn 
these lessons and in good time. 
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Combined and uneven development 


Uneven and combined 
development: Marx, 
Trotsky and 
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globalisation 


Globalisation has seen 
dramatic growth in some 
countries of the world with 
modern factories and sky- 
scrapers existing alongside 
shacks, poverty and 
peasant-like existence. But 
none of this is new, Marx, 
Lenin and Trotsky all 
pointed to the global and 
revolutionising effect of 
capitalism combined with 
the tendency for this 
development to be uneven. 
Luke Cooper outlines the 
origins of the theory of 
combined and uneven 
development and how it 
lays the basis for Trostky's 
theory of permanent 
revoluion 


first formulated the theory of per- 

manent revolution in his book 
Results and Prospects, published in 
the aftermath of the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905. It contained a radical 
departure for Russian Marxists, 
because it explicitly linked the fight 
to overthrow semi-feudal Tsarist 
absolutism with the fight for the 
establishment of a working class gov- 
ernment that would seek to preside 
not over a transition from Tsarist 
autocracy to modern democratic cap- 
italism, but over the liquidation of 
Russian capitalism and the transition 
to socialism. 


|: is 100 years since Leon Trotsky 


Despite the fact that in 1917 the 
Russian masses overthrew the 
Tsarist state and proceeded to found 
the world’s first working class gov- 
ernment, this historica] vindication 
of the strategy of permanent revolu- 
tion did not stop the followers of 
Stalin from denouncing it as a revi- 
sionist, non-Marxist theory in their 
struggle against “Trotskyism” in the 
1920s. 


In the face of these attacks, far 
from renouncing the theory, Trotsky 
deepened and extended his analysis, 
demonstrating its centrality to the 
victory of struggles against imperial- 
ism and democratic revolutions in 
colonial and semi-colonial countries 
around the world. 


A central question at issue in the 
debate around the theory of perma- 
nent revolution was the relation 
between the tasks of two revolutions 
that, until 1905, had traditionally 


been viewed as distinct by main- 
stream Marxists. These were: 


e The democratic, or bourgeois, 
revolution in which the historic task 
was the destruction of feudal or 
other ancient barriers to capitalist 
development and the establishment 
of the fullest democratic rights for 
the workers to organise against the 
capitalists. 


e The proletarian, or socialist, rev- 
olution, in which the historic task is 
the overthrow of the capitalist state, 
the establishment of a proletarian 
regime and the transition to an asso- 
ciated — communist — mode of pro- 
duction. 


Mensheviks and Stalinists alike 
have maintained that Trotsky’s theo- 
ry represents a break with Marxism, 
in that it fails to take sufficient 
account of the different modes of 
production — feudalism and capital- 
ism — and, therefore, of the tasks of 
social revolutions. This impacts 
directly on the role of the working 
class and the nature of alliances it 
needs to strike with other classes in 
the course of the revolution. 


In his defence, Trotsky developed 
and elaborated the theory of uneven 
and combined development to 
demonstrate, on the basis of the 
interpenetration of differing ele- 
ments of modes of production, the 
possibility and actuality of the com- 
bination of the tasks of the bour- 
geois and -the proletarian revolu- 
tions. 








Today, in the phase of globalisa- 
tion, there has been a renewal of 
interest in uneven and combined 
development. Academics are point- 
ing to the explanatory power of the 
theory of uneven and combined 
development when examining the 
processes by which globalisation 
maintains and even deepens struc- 
tural imbalances and inequalities in 
world economy, geopolitics and 
human culture. 


We share these concerns and par- 
tially engage in the debates this 
revival in interest has sparked below. 
However, in doing so, we wish to 
reassert Trotsky’s central purpose in 
developing the theory of uneven and 
combined development: to establish 
an analysis of global contradictions 
that provides the theoretical founda- 
tion for a revolutionary strategy for 
the working classes of the semi-colo- 
nial world, that is, the programme of 
permanent revolution. 


We begin by examining the foun- 
dations of Trotsky’s theory of uneven 
and combined development in the 
historical materialism of Marx, seek- 
ing to rebut suggestions that Marx 
held to a vulgar or dogmatic notion 
of mutually exclusive, rather than 
interpenetrated, modes of produc- 
tion. Then we look at the concrete 
conditions under which Trotsky 
developed his theory, the uneven and 
combined development of Russia in 
the emerging world market in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. 


Returning to Marx, we then con- 
sider his treatment of analogous 
examples of uneven development in 
the 19th century, in particular in 
relation to world trade, before going 
on to look at the great change that 
occurred to world capitalism at the 
end of the 19th century with the 
consolidation of the power of 
monopoly capital and the onset of 
what Lenin and Hilferding called the 
epoch of imperialism, a change with 
enormous consequences for any the- 
ory of global development. 


After examining how Trotsky 
extended and applied the theory of 
uneven and combined development 
to the imperialist world system in 
the 1920s, we will then turn to a 


consideration of the status of com- 
bined and uneven development as a 
law of capitalist development, and 
its relation to the law of capital accu- 
mulation and tendencies to capitalist 
crisis. Our main argument is that 
uneven and combined development 
must be understood as a law of the 
capitalist accumulation process. 


Finally, we survey combined and 
uneven development in the world 
today, before setting out some con- 
clusions regarding the importance of 
the theory in equipping revolution- 
aries to orient ourselves in complex 
contemporary conditions. 


We hope to show that Trotsky’s 
methodology provides a vital foun- 
dation upon which to develop a 
Marxist analysis of contemporary 
neo liberal globalisation, a period in 
which the integration of the world 
market has reached levels not seen 
since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury and in which, despite this, 
unevenness remains pervasive. The 
sheer levels of global inequality and 
poverty indicate that uneven and 
combined development is a function 
of an economic system that neces- 
sarily creates poverty for many, in 
order to develop prosperity for a 
few. 


1905 REVOLUTION 

In 1906, Trotsky was a member of 
the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party, outside the ranks of its 
two warring factions, the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks. These two fac- 
tions held radically different views 
as to the class characterisation of the 
coming Russian revolution. The 
Mensheviks argued that the bour- 
geoisie must play a leading role, in 
“its own” bourgeois revolution. In 
practice, this led them to adapt to, 
and tail the politics of Russia’s liber- 
al bourgeoisie. 


As Richard Brenner and Dave 
Stockton showed in a past issue of 
Fifth International, there was a close 
affinity between the positions of 
Trotsky and the Bolsheviks in the 
1905 Revolution, in that both 
argued that the working class should 
play a leading role. However, where 
Trotsky’s position, which he codified 
a year later, made a radical departure 
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from that of the Bolsheviks was his 
view that this leading role would put 
power in the hands of the working 
class and that they should not give it 
up to the exploiting bourgeois class. 
In contradistinction to Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks’ slogan of the democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry, which envisaged the 
formation of a provisional govern- 
ment of the workers’ and revolution- 
ary peasant parties to complete the 
democratic (political) revolution, 
Trotsky argued that to pursue the 
overthrow of Tsarism to a successful 
conclusion, the Russian working 
class would find itself confronted 
with the opportunity and, indeed, 
the necessity of seizing state power 
and effecting a social revolution, a 
transition to socialism. In govern- 
ment, the workers’ party would be 
obliged to establish a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, expropriate the capi- 
talists, and proceed to organise pro- 
duction on the basis of a socialised 
economy, The only alternative would 
be to act on behalf of capital in its 
conflict with the working class and 
thus utterly discredit socialism and 
the party in the eyes of the workers. 
Nevertheless, recognising that the 
working class of backward Russia 
could not achieve socialism in isola- 
tion, he argued that, to avoid slip- 
ping back towards capitalist restora- 
tion, the Russian revolution had to 
be the first act of the world revolu- 
tion against capitalism. 


In developing this theory, Trotsky 
first applied it to Russia, following a 
concrete analysis of the revolution of 
1905. In this, he believed he was 
applying, rather than revising, the 
historical materialist method of 
Marx and Engels, including their 
analysis of the dynamic within capi- 
talism to create a world market and 
their emphasis on the historically 
progressive role of capitalism in 
relation to earlier modes of produc- 
tion. This obliged him to examine 
the capacity of backward political 
and economic forms to endure, 
despite the existence of the highly 
integrated capitalist world market. 
In this, his great theoretical insight 
was to show that uneven and com- 
bined development was a social-his- 
torical Jaw of the expansion of the 
capitalist world market.’ . 


Combined and uneven development 


MARX ON HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Trotsky grounded his theory of 
uneven and combined development 
in Marx’s conception of historical 
materialism, in which history is seen 
as a process of class struggle over 
ownership and control of the surplus 
product and in which a series of dis- 
tinct modes of production can be 
identified. 


A common distortion of Marx, 
propagated by bourgeois writers, 1s 
that he conceived of this as a 
mechanical or automatic process, 
and that the modes of production 
that he identified were either fixed 
stages of development from which 
no exception could be conceived, or 
were overly abstract and crude con- 
ceptions that did not take into 
account the full complexity of social 
processes. This vulgar but wide- 
spread criticism can be used as a 
foundation both for the Menshevik 
view that, since society proceeds 
through a predetermined set of 
modes of production and their polit- 
ical forms, under Tsarism the work- 
ers should only support the bour- 
geoisie in establishing a modern 
democratic capitalist state, and for 
the more recently fashionable, eclec- 
tic view, typical of post-modernism 
and populism, that the entire con- 
cept of modes of production is arbi- 
trary and should be abandoned 
(often with the same _ political 
results). 

In fact, there is not a hint of 
mechanical, that is, undialectical 
materialism in Marx’s method. 
While he did draw on the work of 
the classical materialists who had 
effectively dispensed with the notion 
of God and insisted on the primacy 
of matter and its objective existence, 
he also criticised them precisely for 
being mechanical, as seeing man 
essentially only as a_ biologically 
determined machine. He looked to 
the work of the German idealist 
philosopher and developer of the 
dialectic, Georg Hegel, to correct 
this one-sidedness. 


The great advance made by 
Hegel’s dialectical philosophy was 
the elaboration of a logic that went 








Marx: Discovered the laws of development of human society 


beyond the unchanging categories of 
formal logic to grasp the origins and 
causes of change and development. 
Although this enabled him to under- 
stand historical and social change as 
a result of the conflict of opposites, 
given his philosophical idealism, 
these were merely expressions of the 
unfolding development of the 
“Absolute Idea” which, essentially, 
took the place of God in his system. 
Marx rejected Hegel’s idealism but 
adopted his understanding of the 
dialectical approach to history as an 
integral component of his new, mod- 
ern, materialism. 


In the first of his celebrated 
Theses on Feuerbach, Marx sum- 
marises this aufhebung’ of pre-exist- 
ing materialism and the new dialec- 
tic of Hegel thus: “The chief defect 
of all hitherto existing materialism... 
is that the thing, reality, sensuous- 
ness, is conceived only in the form of 
the object of contemplation, but not 
as human sensuous activity, practice, 


not subjectively. Hence it happened 
that the active side, in contradistinc- 
tion to materialism, was developed 
by idealism - but only abstractly, 
since, of course, idealism does not 
know real, sensuous activity as 
such.” 


He continued: “The materialist 
doctrine that men are products of 
circumstances and upbringing, and 
that, therefore, changed men are 
products of other circumstances and 
changed upbringing, forgets that it is 
men that change circumstances...” 


Here, the human is not a passive 
element, simply reacting to nature, 
but, the “product and maker of his 
own history”.’ In addition, the 
human was not merely an atomised 
individual entity, as liberal ideo- 
logues maintained, an abstract legal 
subject or property owner, but was 
locked into social relationships with 
other people. Marx’s materialism led 
him to emphasise the importance of 
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the social relationship that made 
production possible: namely, labour. 


As Engels explained: “Just as 
Darwin discovered the law of devel- 
opment of organic nature, so Marx 
discovered the law of development 
of human history: the simple fact, 
hitherto concealed by an overgrowth 
of ideology, that mankind must first 
of all eat, drink, have shelter and 
clothing, before it can pursue poli- 
tics, science, art, religion, etc.; that 
therefore the production of the 
immediate material means of subsis- 
tence and consequently the degree of 
economic development attained by a 
given people or during a given epoch 
form the foundation upon which the 
state institutions, the legal concep- 
tions, art and even the ideas in reli- 
gion, of the people concerned have 
been evolved, and in the light of 
which they must, therefore, be 
explained instead of vice versa, as 
had hitherto been the case.”* 


Thus, for Marx and Engels it fol- 
lowed that, from the 16th century 
onwards, the numerous political 
upheavals, technological innova- 
tions and plethora of intellectual 
activity had a material base in a 
change in the mode of production. 
The new capitalist mode of produc- 
tion was establishing its dominance 
over the old feudal system. Whereas 
feudalism was centred on agricultur- 
al production, in which peasant pro- 
ducers were tied to land controlled 
by the ruling aristocracy (and 
monarch), capitalism was based on 
general commodity production, 
industrial production, a market in 
commodities and wage labour. 


In developing this approach, they 
introduced the concepts of base and 
superstructure, in which economic 
relationships provide a material 
basis for, that is, condition other 
aspects of life, such as the cultural, 
political and social. Marx and Engels 
recognised the importance of 
analysing the dynamics of the base 
in the context of the wider social 
totality. Marx, in particular, devel- 
oped a meticulous, scientific analysis 
of capitalist production. He demon- 
strated its systematic exploitation of 
labour to realise private profit, its 
tendency towards crises and, cru- 
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cially, the potential that existed for a 
further necessary transition to social 
ownership and a plan of production 
leading to a classless society. The cri- 
sis dynamic of capitalism flowed 
from its constant demands to revolu- 
tionise production to sustain, and 
extend its accumulation process. 


This made it radically different 
from pre-capitalist modes of produc- 
tion, which were in contrast relative- 
ly stable economic formations. As 
Lenin put it: “...The law of pre-cap- 
italist modes of production is the 
repetition of the process of produc- 
tion on the previous scale, on the 
previous technical basis... The law 
of capitalist production, on the con- 
trary, is constant transformation of 
the modes of production, and the 
unrestricted growth of the scale of 
production. Under the old modes of 
production, economic units could 
exist for centuries without undergo- 
ing any change... The capitalist 
enterprise, on the contrary, 
inevitably outgrows the bounds of 
the village community, the local mar- 
ket, the region, and then the state.”° 


This process created the drive by 
capitalism to establish its dominance 
globally, create a world market for 
its commodities, and maximise 
exploitation of human and natural 


resources. As Marx puts it in the 
Communist Manifesto: “The need of 
a constantly expanding market for 
its products chases the bourgeoisie 
over the entire surface of the globe. 
It must nestle everywhere, settle 
everywhere, establish connections 
everywhere.” ® 


Because Marx and Engels’ criti- 
cism of capitalism was grounded in a 
deeper historical framework, they 
recognised that capitalism was his- 
torically progressive over previous 
class societies. After all, they them- 
selves were a product of the intellec- 
tual and cultural activity the new 
capitalist class had encouraged. 
They also knew how, in the bour- 
geoisie’s struggle for power, the lat- 
ter often had to hold out to the 
masses of artisans, peasants and new 
industrial workers the promise that, 
in backing the bourgeoisie’s political 
struggle, they might themselves 
secure the same democratic rights. 
Moreover, critically for Marx and 
Engels, whose entire theory of histo- 
ry was based on the contradiction 
between the development of the 
forces of production and the social 
relations of production prevailing in 
a given society, the enormous indus- 
trial, technical and scientific devel- 
opments capitalism had created for 
the first time a real material founda- 
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tion for a future socialist society 
without classes. 


RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENT 


As a revolutionary Marxist in 
Russia at the beginning of the 20th 
century, Trotsky was well aware of 
the economically, politically, cultur- 
ally and intellectually backward 
character of Russian society, relative 
to Western Europe. In order to 
inform the strategy of Marxists in 
Russia, Trotsky realised the impor- 
tance of making an analysis of 
Russian backwardness. In particular, 
he aimed to demonstrate the politi- 
cal-economic grounds for the weak- 
ness of the Russian bourgeoisie, 
their failure to complete the bour- 
geois revolution in the 19th century 
and their incapacity to act as a con- 
sistent agent of political revolution 
in the 20th. 


That Russia was backward could 
not be in doubt. Serfdom, the feudal 
system of modified slavery in which 
peasants were forced to work on the 
nobility’s land, was only abolished in 
Russia in 1861, some 72 years after 
the same decree was passed in 
France. Even as it entered the 20th 
century, the economy was still domi- 
nated by agricultural production 
whose development was held back 
by the indebtedness of the majority 
of peasants who were still paying for 
the land they had been “given” in the 
Emancipation. Town dwellers at this 
time made up just 13 per cent of the 
total Russian population. |! 
Moreover, the power of the land- 
owning nobility was still politically 
expressed through the absolutist 
monarchy, the Tsar, whose lineage 
could be traced to the medieval 
Muscovite empire. 


Trotsky, like Marx before him, 
drew on the premises of the Scottish 
political economist Adam Smith, 
who argued that the two “funda- 
mental propositions of social devel- 
opment” were the creation of a sur- 
plus by the producing classes and 
the development of agriculture capa- 
ble of sustaining a non-agricultural 
based population.” It was Russia’s 
weakness in these two factors which 
ensured that, despite it entering the 
feudal mode of production at a sim- 
ilar time to the rest of Europe, its 


progress had been markedly slower; 
concretely, its less favourable geo- 
graphical situation and sparsely dis- 
tributed population had made this 
so. 


However, there was also a strong 
contradictory element in this pic- 
ture. The Russian Empire was one of 
the great European powers, its bor- 
ders stretching from modern day 
Poland to Asia, encompassing much 
of central Asia in between, and 
home to over 128 million people. In 
addition, and crucially, this great ter- 
ritory was under the central control 
of a hugely powerful state, whose 
army had become feared across 
Europe as a result of its aggressive 
foreign policy in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Indeed, Russia was the 
central figure in what Marx and 
Engels referred to as “the Holy 
Alliance” of absolutist states in 
Europe hostile to the further devel- 
opment of the bourgeois revolution. 


It was precisely because Trotsky 
held to Marx’s analysis of the inter- 
national pressures created by capi- 
talist expansion that he saw it as 
fruitless to ponder what Russia's 
development would have been “iso- 
lated” and “under the influence of 
inner tendencies only.” He 
explained: ‘Russian social life, built 
up on a certain economic founda- 
tion, has all the time been under the 
influence, even under the pressure, 
of its external social-historical 
milieu’.'* For Trotsky, there were 
two possible outcomes of these 
external pressures: either the 
Russian state would be defeated by, 
and entirely subordinated to, its 
European competitors in a colonial 
or semi-colonial fashion or, con- 
versely, it would actually absorb into 
its economy the infrastructure of 
modern capital development from 
outside.” 


The Russian state was sufficiently 
developed to stop outright subordi- 
nation. It had emerged from the 
Napoleonic wars against France on 
the side of the victors, despite 
Moscow being briefly under occupa- 
tion in 1812. It was the power of the 
state, relative to its social classes, 
that was the main contradictory fac- 
tor in Russia’s historical develop- 
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ment.'° 


Trotsky argued that the state 
“swallowed up an inordinately large 
part of surplus produce; i.e., it lived 
at the expense of privileged classes 
which were being formed, and so 
hampered their already slow devel- 
opment”. In addition, that state 
also took so much of the surplus 
from the peasant farmer that it had a 
depressive effect on population 
growth. At the same time, the 
Russian state was, by virtue of its 
military and economic competition 
with Europe, forced actively to stim- 
ulate bourgeois development by gov- 
ernment measures. 


This was because, as Engels puts 
it, the modernised warfare of the 
19th century pre-supposed the bour- 
geois transition: “Modern wartare is 
the necessary product of the French 
Revolution. Its precondition is the 
social and political emancipation of 
the bourgeoisie and smal] peasants. 
The bourgeoisie provides the money; 
the small peasants supply the sol- 
diers. The emancipation of both 
classes from feudal and guild fetters 
is required in order to provide the 
colossal armies of the present day; 
and the degree of wealth and educa- 
tion connected with this stage of 
social development is equally 
required in order to provide the 
material in the way of weapons, 
munitions, provisions, and so on, 
necessary for modern armies, and in 
order to provide the required num- 
ber of trained officers and to give the 
soldier himself the required degree 
of intelligence.”™ 


This international military-eco- 
nomic competition forced the 
Russian state to create what Trotsky 
called a “hierarchy of estates” under 
its domination”; where estates is 
taken to mean elements of bourgeois 
capital and administration which are 
not emancipated, that is, do not act 
as a ruling class. However, the 
Russian state could not raise the 
capital for its modernisation pro- 
gramme itself; rather, it was depend- 
ent on huge loans from _ the 
European stock exchanges.” The 
finance houses of Brussels and Paris 
were happy to acquiesce, as the 
Tsarist state was a reliable debtor, 
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that is, able to meet its high interest 
payments.’ There was, then, a sec- 
ond sphere of dependence, in addi- 
tion to its ties to the state, for the 
emerging bourgeoisie, namely 
Russia’s ‘economic enslavement’ to 
foreign capital.” At the same time, 
the industry developed from this 
capital was relatively advanced and 
highly concentrated in the big cities. 


This context created the socio- 
economic conjuncture essential to 
the first formulation of Trotsky’s 
theory: the Russian bourgeoisie was 
small, very weak and completely 
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ket. Thus, because he realised the 
historically progressive character of 
capitalism over pre-capitalist soci- 
eties, he thought it essential that the 
system expand globally and become 
dominant. His writings on colonial- 
ism have provoked particular con- 
troversy in this respect. Marx was 
well aware, of course, that the 
British domination of India would 
bring with it great suffering, but he 
undoubtedly at first saw it as the tri- 
umph of a superior mode of produc- 
tion, and thus part of the march of 
historical progress. 


talism held for a shift to socialised 
production and communism. 


It was not just the question of 
colonialism that brought forward his 
analysis of the progressive and nec- 
essary character of capitalist devel- 
opment. In the 30 years following 
the failed revolutions of 1848, Marx 
and Engels both saw the completion 
of the bourgeois revolution in 
Europe as essential. Britain and 
France were the only modern capi- 
talist states that could be said to 
have achieved a bourgeois revolu- 
tion in its fullest sense. Marx and 


subordinated to the absolutist state Marx and Engels’ position on colonialism Engels characterised the Russian 
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elucidated a unified picture of 
Russian society, drawing on Marx's 
conception of the integration of the 
world market, and thus explained 
Russia’s “backwardness” in this con- 
text, while also indicating those 
advanced elements, that is, the 
working class, which pointed the 
way to the future. 


In this specific context, and with 
the all-important benefit of hind- 
sight, Trotsky’s analysis can be seen 
to have great explanatory power. But 
was it a departure from the position 
of Marx? Certainly, Marx had always 
argued that the socialist revolution 
would come first in those countries 
where capitalism was at its most 
advanced, and in this sense Trotsky’s 
argument is innovative (though by 
1902 Karl Kautsky and the left wing 
of the Second International were 
already pointing to the likelihood of 
revolutionary developments in 
Russia outstripping those in the 
west). However, lodged in Marx’s 
work, as we will show, was an 
embryonic understanding (that is, 
not explicitly stated but present nev- 
ertheless and capable of develop- 
ment) of the unevenness of the 
expansion of the capitalist world 
market. 


MARX’S APPROACH TO 
UNEVENNESS 
Marx lived and worked at a time 
of the relatively immature develop- 
ment of capitalism as a world mar- 


states within it 


The following extract concisely 
summarises his position: “All the 
English bourgeoisie may be forced 
to do will neither emancipate nor 
materially mend the social condition 
of the mass of the people, depending 
not only on the development of the 
productive powers, but on their 
appropriation by the people. But 
what they will not fail to do is to lay 
down the material premises for 
both. Has the bourgeoisie ever done 
more? Has it ever effected a 
progress without dragging individu- 
als and people through blood and 
dirt, through misery and degrada- 
tion? The Indians will not reap the 
fruits of the new elements of society 
scattered among them by the British 
bourgeoisie, till in Great Britain 
itself the now ruling classes shall 
have been supplanted by the indus- 
trial proletariat, or till the Hindus 
themselves shall have grown strong 
enough to throw off the English 
yoke altogether. ”** 


On the one hand, Marx expressed 
his solidarity with the Indian mass- 
es, suffering under the political sub- 
ordination and economic exploita- 
tion of British colonialism. On the 
other hand, he also had no romantic 
illusions about the injustice that 
existed in pre-capitalist forms of 
production, and his concept of his- 
torical progress recognised the 
opportunity the expansion of capi- 


approached British colonialism in 
India, they adopted a position on the 
national question in Eastern Europe 
that may well seem erroneous to 
Marxists today. 


They supported the bourgeois 
national unity movements. in 
Germany, Poland and Hungary. This 
in turn meant rejecting “pan- 
Slavism’, which was the call for 
national independence for all the 
Eastern European peoples. This was 
because they argued that the result- 
ing small statelets would be under 
the dominance of Tsarist Russia.” 
Their genera] perspective in the 
1850’s and 1860’s was that the com- 
pletion of the bourgeois democratic 
revolutions by the larger, more 
“viable” nations would, inevitably, 
lead to a revolutionary war with 
Tsarist Russia. This position certain- 
ly puts Trotsky’s later work on 
Russia’s peculiarities in context, as it 
demonstrates clearly the political, 
diplomatic and military power that 
the Russian state was perceived to 
wield in Europe in the 19th century, 
despite its economic backwardness. 


By the 1870s, Marx and Engels 
had changed this position in 
response to a series of develop- 
ments. They saw the emergence in 
Russia of social and political forces 
that might destroy Tsarism from the 
inside. The bourgeois revolution had 
been completed from above, that is, 
without huge revolutionary 
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upheaval, in Germany; the British 
and French ruling classes were 
increasingly conservative in their 
dealings with more backward states. 
Finally, in their writings on Ireland, 
Marx and Engels had begun to 
develop a notion of national oppres- 
sion within the capitalist epoch by 
the big powers, and thus saw that 
the fight for national self-determina- 
tion could be united with a struggle 
against Tsarist absolutism in Eastern 
Europe.” 


Marx and Engels’ position on 
colonialism and the national ques- 
tion grappled with the relationships 
between states within the capitalist 
world market and, in particular, the 
role played by powerful nation states 
within it. The problem was how to 
develop communist strategy in the 
context of the immature level of cap- 
italist development on a world scale. 
Where Marx does comment on what 
a fully integrated capitalist world 
market would look like, he express- 
es a conception of unevenness and 
combination but falls back from 
concluding, as Trotsky did, that it is 
a law of capitalist development. 


Indeed, in his speech “On the 
Question of Free Trade”, delivered 
to British workers who were prom- 
ised benefits from free trade by the 
liberal bourgeoisie, Marx makes the 
following insightful remarks. 


e He argued that freedom of trade 
in truth means the freedom of capi- 
tal: “... What is freé trade, what is 
free trade under the present condi- 
tion of society? It is freedom of cap- 
ital. When you have overthrown the 
few national barriers which still 
restrict the progress of capital, you 
will merely have given it complete 
freedom of action.”” 


¢ He pointed to the role played by 
protectionism in working to estab- 
lish large scale industries in emerg- 
ing capitalist countries like 
Germany: “Moreover, the protec- 
tionist system is nothing but a means 
of establishing large-scale industry 
in any given country, that is to say, of 
making it dependent upon the world 
market, and from the moment that 
dependence upon the world market 
is established, there is already more 


or less dependence upon free trade. 
Besides this, the protective system 
helps to develop free trade competi- 
tion within a country. Hence we see 
that in countries where the bour- 
geoisie is beginning to make itself 
felt as a class, in Germany for exam- 
ple, it makes great efforts to obtain 
protective duties.”™ 


e He argued that a system of free 
trade would increase the dominance 
of the industrial monopolies with 
ties to the big European powers. On 
this he was excoriating of the free 
trade protagonists: “If the free- 


“What is free trade, what is free trade 
under the present condition of society? It 
is freedom of capital. When you have 
overthrown the few national barriers 
which still restrict the progress of capital, 
you will merely have given it complete 
freedom of action.” Marx 


traders cannot understand how one 
nation can grow rich at the expense 
of another, we need not wonder, 
since these same gentlemen also 
refuse to understand how within one 
country one class can enrich itself at 
the expense of another.” 


e Lastly, he rejected the idea that 
free trade would create a “natural” 
international division of labour in 
which each state found a specialised 
role and argued that in a highly com- 
petitive integrated world market 
capital would abandon production 
in states that were too expensive and 
move elsewhere: “You believe... the 
production of coffee and sugar is the 
natural destiny of the West Indies. 
Two centuries ago, nature, which 
does not trouble herself about com- 
merce, had planted neither sugar- 
cane nor coffee trees there... In less 
than half a century you will find 
there neither coffee nor sugar, for 
the East Indies, by means of cheaper 
production, have already successful- 
ly combated this alleged natural des- 
tiny of the West Indies.”” 


These were prescient observa- 
tions. Capital freedom, monopolisa- 
tion, the drive to protect markets 
alongside opening up those of rival 
states and the race to the bottom in 





labour conditions are al] familiar 
characteristics of contemporary cap- 
italist globalisation. However, Marx 
was of course writing at a time when 
capitalism was still under-developed 
as a world system, and ultimately 
came down in favour of free trade, 
applying the same methodology with 
which he approached the national 
and colonial questions. 


It is of course tempting, and very 
easy, to condemn Marx for his incon- 
sistency, without seeing it as a 
response to a real, existing, objective 
contradiction in the social world of 
the 19th century. Indeed, Marx him- 
self was not unaware of this contra- 
diction; in the “Preface to the First 
German Edition” of Capital (volume 
one) published in 1867 he says: 
“_..We [Germans] like all the rest of 
continental Western Europe, suffer 
not only from the development of 
capitalist production, but also from 
the incompleteness of that develop- 
ment. Alongside the modern evils, a 
whole series of inherited evils 
oppress us, arising from the passive 
survival of antiquated modes of pro- 
duction, with their inevitable train 
of social and political anachronisms. 
We suffer not only from the living 
but from the dead. Le mort saisit le 
vif! 


Marx and Engels were both 
absolutely correct to cite the need 
for fully developed capitalism in 
order to realise a transition to a 
socialist form of production. 
However, from this premise they 
concluded that this must mean the 
revolution would arise first in the 
most developed states. As we have 
already noted, they did, however, 
speculate on the possibility of social- 
ist transformation in the less devel- 
oped states. Where they did so, as 
with reference to India, socialist rev- 
olution was conceived as a longer- 
term prospect once capitalism was 
sufficiently developed. 


Marx and Engels did not have a 
fully developed theory of uneven 
development as inherent to the func- 
tioning of the capitalist world mar- 
ket. Although in the points cited 
above from On the Question of Free 
Trade they drop tantalising hints at 
such a perspective. What makes 
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these (and other extracts which 
could be cited) so remarkable is that 
they were made when the world cap- 
italist market was not fully devel- 
oped. As we have seen, even in 
1906, Trotsky regarded uneven and 
combined development as an expres- 
sion of Russia’s peculiarities, not as 
a general law. 


Finally, it would be remiss not to 
mention the one instance, in his let- 
ter of 1881 to the Russian Marxist 
Vera Zasulich, where Marx did con- 
ceive of the possibility of a backward 
state moving straight to socialism, 
ironically with reference to Russia. 
He cited a resurrected peasant com- 
mune, or obshchina, as potentially 
providing its social base, but only in 
the context of successful socialist 
revolutions in the more developed 
Western Europe.” Thus, he 
approached it from the opposite 
direction to that of Trotsky. With the 
further development of capitalism 
and the working class in Russia and 
the strengthening of capitalism in 
Western Europe, both Marx and 
Engels abandoned this position. 


THE ROLE OF 
MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 
By the beginning of the 20th centu- 
ry, capitalism had established its 
dominance as a world system. The 
challenge for Marxists was to draw 
on the rich political economy of 
Marx and Engels to explain the 
changing dynamics of world events. 
Lenin took up this challenge and 
argued, drawing on the works of the 
German Social Democrat Hilferding 
and the non-Marxist British writer, 
Hobson, that capitalism had entered 
a new, highest stage in its develop- 
ment, away from free market capi- 
talism, towards what he called impe- 
rialism.* 


The central economic characteris- 
tic of imperialism was the domi- 
nance of monopoly and finance cap- 
ital vis-a-vis smaller forms of private 
enterprise. 


Lenin argued that monopoly capi- 
talism assumed five concrete forms: 
“.. (1) cartels, syndicates and trusts; 
the concentration of production has 
reached a degree which gives rise to 
these monopolistic associations of 
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capitalists; (2) the monopolistic 
position of the big banks; three, four 
or five giant banks manipulate the 
whole economic life of America, 
France, Germany; (3) seizure of the 
sources of raw material by the trusts 
and the financial oligarchy (finance 
capital is monopoly industrial capi- 
tal merged with bank capital); (4) 
the (economic) partition of the 
world by the international cartels 
has begun. There are already over 
one hundred such international car- 
tels, which command the entire 
world market and divide it ‘amica- 
bly’ among themselves, until war 
redivides it. The export of capital, as 
distinct from the export of com- 
modities under non-monopoly capi- 
talism, is a highly characteristic phe- 
nomenon and is closely linked with 
the economic and territorial-political 
partition of the world; (5) the terri- 
torial partition of the world 
(colonies) is completed.”™ 


Lenin was drawing on the analysis 
of the tendency towards parasitism 
and monopolisation, which Marx 
had posited, and showed how these 
trends had resulted in a shift to a 
new, higher stage of capitalism. In 
this stage, production was highly 
concentrated in the hands of fewer 
and fewer major companies, with 
intimate links to banking capital. 
Lenin argued imperialism had 
emerged in the period 1898 —- 
1914.” 


This was not just an economic 
process, but was bound up with the 
political dominance of the major 
imperialist powers. The imperial 
states, like Britain, Germany, 
France, the United States, struggled 
to secure access to markets for their 
monopoly and finance capital. As 
the markets became increasingly 
cornered by each power, there was 
marked intensification of inter-impe- 
rialist rivalry, which culminated in 
the First World War. 


Capitalism, in this epoch, also suf- 
fered deeply from the tendency to 
over-accumulation of capital 
explained by Marx in Capital. In 
short, this was a problem of huge 
amounts of capital, increasingly con- 
centrated, struggling to yield com- 
petitive rates of profit in markets 
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suffering from over-capacity. This 
process was exacerbated by the con- 
tinued revolutionising of produc- 
tion, that is, concretely, intensive 
competition demanding investment 
in new technology, by which the cap- 
italist could increase the productivi- 
ty of a smaller labour force and, 
thereby, in the longer term, strive to 
increase surplus value. Conversely, 
this exacerbated the problem of 
over-accumulation, in particular via 
the operation of the law of the ten- 
dency of the rate of profit (that is, 
the mass of profit relative to invest- 
ment) to fall, which arises when the 
proportion of variable capital 
expended on labour-power (which is 
the part that generates surplus 
value) decreases in proportion to 
investment in fixed capital, that is 
plant, machinery and raw materials. 
Furthermore, these processes 
explained the huge rise in the pro- 
portion and size of parasitic and 
speculative financial capital, not tied 
to specific branches of industrial 
production and, therefore, free to 
move from place to place and sector 
to sector and, increasingly, to specu- 
lation on the movements of the cap- 
ital markets themselves.” 


What were the effects of the dom- 
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ination of the world market by impe- 
rial monopoly capital on economic 
development, particularly of the 
colonial and semi-colonial states? 
They were strikingly similar to the 
outcomes Marx had predicted in his 
work on free trade; smaller competi- 
tors were suppressed, or taken over 
by monopolies and the capitalists of 
the big powers were ruthlessly able 
to exploit the labour and natural 
resources of the semi-colonial and 
colonial world. 


The dialectical link between pro- 
tectionism and free trade had also 
emerged as an objective reality. 
There were two competing tenden- 
cies lodged within imperialist 
monopoly capital; on the one hand, 
it sought to escape national borders 
in pursuit of new markets and, on 
the other, it sought ruthlessly to 
defend those markets, at home and 
abroad. This dynamic illuminates 
the role of militarism in this epoch, 
that is, to secure and contro] mar- 
kets, and subordinate the colonies to 
imperial power. 


Imperialism had brought a level of 
industrial development to the under- 
developed world, for example, rail- 
roads, but it was loathe to develop 
states beyond these basic infrastruc- 
tural components. This was not a 
moral choice, but arose from the 
very dynamic of the accumulation 
process. Monopoly and financial 
capital demanded the maximum 
return on investment and loans, 
leading to a transfer of surplus, gen- 
erated in the colonial and semi-colo- 
nial world, back to the ruling classes 
of London, Paris, Berlin and New 
York. Unlike Russia, the colonial 
and semi-colonial states did not have 
a huge militarily and diplomatically 
powerful state, which acted to offset 
the effects of enslavement, but 
found themselves militarily, politi- 
cally and economically subordinate. 


In purely empirical terms, the 
world market had become both 
combined and uneven in its dynam- 
ics. But how did Trotsky develop the 
theory of permanent revolution 
beyond Russia. 


With the revolution victorious in 
1917 and the Bolsheviks emerging 


from the ensuing Civil War having 
won a great victory against the inter- 
national bourgeoisie, the question of 
political perspectives and analysis of 
the opportunities in the world situa- 
tion became essential for the 
Communist (Third) International. 
Trotsky applied the sophisticated 
approach he had taken to Russia’s 
‘peculiarities’ in 1906. As it had 
turned out, the first socialist revolu- 
tion of world history had not arisen 
in the most advanced of states, but 
what now? What role would the 
colonial and semi-colonial masses 
play in world events? In the period 
following the defeat of the German 
Revolution in 1923, Trotsky set 
about analysing the prospects. 


In “Through What Stage Are We 
Passing?”, he summarised his basic 
approach through an examination of 
the contradictory situation in Britain 
and the United States. Despite these 
countries being the most economi- 
cally advanced, their working classes 
had a backward political conscious- 
ness, expressed in the weakness of 
the Communist Parties.” He cited 
several reasons for the backward- 
ness of the British and American 
working classes. He drew particular 
reference to the role of Britain and 
America as imperial powers, the 
material benefits this created for sec- 
tions of the working class (the 
labour aristocracy), and, historically, 
the fact that these states had experi- 
enced relatively stable long term 
capitalist development.” Drawing 
these conclusions was possible only 
through a concrete analysis of con- 
tradictory historical developments. 
For Trotsky, there is no “abstract 
yardstick applicable to all spheres of 
life. It is necessary to take living 
facts in their living, historical inter- 
action. If we master this dialectical 
approach to the question, the latter 
becomes much clearer to us.”” 


Key to any serious analysis was 
the dynamic relationship between 
the economic base and _ political 
superstructure. In the same article, 
he draws this conclusion explicitly: 
“I should say that the question itself 
boils down to the interrelation 
between the basis and the super- 
structure and to the interrelation of 
bases and superstructures of differ- 





ent countries one with another. We 
know that superstructures, state, 
law, politics, parties and so on, arise 
on an economic basis, are nourished 
and determined by this basis. 
Consequently, basis and superstruc- 
ture have to correspond. And this 
happens in fact, only not simply but 
in a very complicated way. A power- 
ful development of one superstruc- 
ture (the bourgeois state, bourgeois 
parties, bourgeois culture) some- 
times holds back for a long time the 
development of other superstruc- 
tures (the revolutionary proletarian 
party)...°” 


Adopting this method in his 
approach to the world situation of 
the time meant understanding how 
the “two spheres of world capital- 
ism”, the imperial, metropolitan cen- 
tres and the colonies, in the periph- 
ery, interacted with one another at 
the economic base, and in differing 
forms of the political superstructure. 


The economic characteristic of the 
world situation was the dominance 
of British and American finance cap- 
ital in the world market and its huge 
investment and loans (export of cap- 
ital) to the semi-colonial and colo- 
nial worlds. The semi-colonial world 
provided a vast pool of easily 
exploited labour, and was rich in raw 
materials demanded by the industri- 
al manufacturing heartlands in 
Britain and America. This created a 
dynamic of economic subordination 
that involved both super-exploita- 
tion of human and natural resources 
and industrial development. The lat- 
ter brought on to the social and 
political terrain a central actor in 
world developments, the working 
class of the colonies. The relation- 
ship between the imperial and colo- 
nial states (superstructure) was 
either outright political control by 
the imperial state, or a relationship 
that was formally free but, in prac- 
tice, politically subordinate. Of 
course, there was a further super- 
structural element in this world pic- 
ture: the existence of the workers’ 
state in Russia and the Communist 
International. 


Trotsky drew major political con- 
sequences from this changing situa- 
tion to the attention of the 





Communist International. He 
argued explicitly that the “centre of 
gravity of the revolutionary move- 
ment is being transferred wholly and 
entirely to the East”.*' In fighting for 
freedom from enslavement from 
imperialism, for the entire nation, 
the working class could come to the 
head of the struggle and proceed to 
power, as it had done in Russia in 
1917. This would be central in 
breaking the global hegemony of the 
imperialist powers, and opening the 
path to revolution in the metropoles. 


Trotsky formulated this strategy 
explicitly for the Chinese 
Revolution. He had to do so in con- 
flict with the emerging ruling caste 
in the Soviet Union, led by Stalin 
and his supporters in the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The latter argued against 
fighting for communist leadership of 
the struggle and, instead, proposed 
ceding political leadership to the 
Guomindang party (bourgeois 
nationalists) under the guise of the 
“bloc of four classes” slogan. In the 
conflict that raged in the Communist 
International, Trotsky argued that 
the Guomindang was “directed not 
only against the imperialists and the 
militarists but also against the prole- 
tarian class struggle”.*? In condemn- 
ing the slogan of the ‘bloc of four 
classes’ Trotsky clearly elucidates his 
understanding of development in the 
imperialist epoch: 


“What does this mean, anyway, 
bloc of four classes? ... If the bour- 
geoisie leads the oppressed masses 
of the people under the bourgeois 
banner, and takes hold of the state 
power through its leadership, then 
this is no bloc but the political 
exploitation of the oppressed masses 
by the bourgeoisie. But the national 
revolution is progressive, you reply. 
To be sure. Capitalist development 
in backward countries is also pro- 
gressive. But its progressive charac- 
ter is not conditioned by the eco- 
nomic co-operation of the classes, 
but by the economic exploitation of 
the proletariat and the peasantry by 
the bourgeoisie. Whoever does not 
speak of the class struggle but of 
class co-operation in order to char- 
acterise capitalist progress, is not a 
Marxist but a prophet of peace 
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dreams.”*” 


We can see that, with Marx, 
Trotsky does not at all deny the pro- 
gressive character of the capitalist 
industrialisation of backward coun- 
tries. However, he is also clear that 
the revolutionising character of cap- 
italist production created fierce class 
struggle and contradictions necessi- 
tating the complete political inde- 
pendence of the proletariat. As 
development unfolded in the semi- 
colonial world, it had a particularly 
destructive and contradictory char- 
acter because of the speed of expan- 
sion, This was in stark contrast to 
the long, relatively stable, capitalist 
development of Britain and the 
United States, which, as we showed 
above, helped to explain the relative 
backwardness in political conscious- 
ness of the proletarian movement in 
the most advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. 


Trotsky’s position was based on 
his analysis of the political economy 
of world imperialism. He did not for 
a minute abandon Marx's notion 
that the productive forces needed to 
be sufficiently developed for social- 
ism, but argued that this was clearly 
discernable on a world scale, irre- 
spective of the backwardness of the 
colonial sphere: 


“The fundamental, cardinal pre- 
condition for the social revolution is 
a certain level of the development of 
the productive forces, a level under 
which socialism and later commu- 
nism as an economic system, as a 
mode of production and distribution 
of goods, offers material advantages. 
On the plough of a peasant it is 
impossible to build either commu- 
nism or even socialism... Has this 
level been already attained, if we 
take the capitalist world as a whole? 
Unquestionably, yes.”* 


To prove this, Trotsky draws on 
Lenin’s analysis of monopoly capital- 
ism: “It is proved by the fact that 
large-scale and biggest capitalist 
enterprises and their combinations, 
trusts and syndicates, are conquer- 
ing middle-sized and little enterpris- 
es all over the world. Consequently, 
a socio-economic organisation rest- 
ing solely on the technology of large- 


scale and biggest enterprises, an 
organisation correctly constructed 
along the line of trusts and syndi- 
cates but on principles of solidarity; 
an organisation that embraces the 
whole nation, the state and then the 
whole world, would offer colossal 
material advantages. This precondi- 
tion exists, and, moreover, it has 
existed for a long time.”* 


Trotsky is here pointing to the 
contradictory element in the imperi- 
alist epoch in which the productive 
forces become increasingly 
socialised and planned but, at the 
same, concentrated in the hands of 
fewer and fewer capitalists. He goes 
so far as to argue that the triumph of 
monopoly capitalism was a pre-con- 
dition for the transition to socialism. 
This again provides affirmation of 
continuity between Marx and 
Trotsky, and also concurs with the 
view of Lenin, that monopoly capi- 
talism was capitalism in historical 
decay and in transition to socialism. 


Trotsky goes as far as to say that 
it was the difference in this funda- 
mental economic basis which condi- 
tioned the differing political lives of 
Marx and Lenin. In short, in Lenin’s 
life the forces of production, and its 
fierce antagonisms, were sufficiently 
developed to present the opportuni- 
ty to lead an actual socialist revolu- 
tion, and for Marx this was not the 
case: “... a profound difference 
which grew not only from a diver- 
gence in personality but from a 
divergence of epochs too. Marxism, 
of course, is not an academic doc- 
trine but a lever of revolutionary 
action; not for nothing Marx said: 
‘Philosophers have _ sufficiently 
explained the world but now we 
must change it.’ But in the lifetime 
of Marx, in the era of the First 
International and then during the 
time of the Second International was 
there the opportunity of the move- 
ment of the working class utilising 
Marxism totally and to the end? Did 
Marxism find then a genuine embod- 
iment in action? No it didn’t. Did 
Marx have the opportunity and for- 
tune to guide the application of his 
revolutionary theory to the decisive 
historical action: the conquest of 
power by the proletariat? No, he 
didn’t.”* 
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Therefore in the 1920s Trotsky 
showed how: 


¢ Uneven and combined develop- 
ment was a necessary product of the 
exploitation of the semi-colonial 
world by imperialism. 


e The theory was fundamentally 
rooted in an analysis of the recipro- 
cal relationship between base and 
superstructure. 


e The global development of 
world capitalism, in the epoch of 
imperialism, gave sufficient grounds 
for the transition to socialism — 
indeed, its crises spurred it on. 


This analysis poses three related 
questions. First, is it thus possible to 
propose a law of uneven and com- 
bined development? And, second, if 
so how does this relate to the funda- 
mental mechanisms of the accumu- 
lation process, that is, the creation 
of profit through exploited labour? 
Finally, is unevenness and combina- 
tion a law of human development in 
general, or one specifically related to 
the triumph of capitalism? 


UNEVEN AND COMBINED 
DEVELOPMENT AS LAW 
In the period following his exile 
from the Soviet Union, Trotsky set 
about writing his History of the 
Russian Revolution. He saw it as 
vitally important to preserve a true 
record of events, in the context of 





the attacks on the communist her- 
itage of the revolution by Stalin and 
the leaders of the Communist 
International. In doing so, Trotsky 
returned to the question of Russia's 
peculiarities. This work marks his 
most developed exposition of the 
theory of uneven and combined 
development. 


Trotsky drew a critical distinction 
between pre-capitalist societies and 
the historical dynamics of the intro- 
duction of capitalism and its expan- 
sion. In pre-capitalist societies the 
existence of unevenness between 
them, was “the most general law of 
the historic process”. Of course, 
these societies advanced to a stage in 
which there was mutual interaction, 
trade, intellectual exchange, etc. 
This meant that backward countries 
could “assimilate the material and 
intellectual conquests of the 
advanced countries”. But because 
this process was necessarily limited 
there was still a tendency for each to 
advance through similar stages. 
Crucially, such interaction was inci- 
dental to the internal development 
of either society. This changed with 
capitalism, Trotsky argues: 


“Capitalism means, however, an 
overcoming of those conditions. It 
prepares and, in a certain sense, 
realises, the universality and perma- 
nence of man’s development.”* 


Again, we see Trotsky draw on 
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Marx’s approach to historical devel- 
opment and the triumph of capital- 
ism. In particular, the latter is seen 
as a universal system that demands 
constant expansion (and a world 
market) and revolutionising of pro- 
duction and, therefore, acts aggres- 
sively to absorb pre-existing modes 
of production and bring more archa- 
ic states within its economic and 
political orbit. 


Trotsky argues that this leads to 
“the privilege of historic backward- 
ness ... that permits or, rather, com- 
pels, the adoption of whatever is 
ready... skipping a whole series of 
intermediate stages”.**” He draws on 
the examples of Germany and the 
United States to show how states 
that once lagged behind Britain can 
come to supersede it. Posed in this 
way, the law of uneven and com- 
bined development explains two dis- 
tinct but related phenomena: one in 
which colonial or semi-colonial 
states undergo a dependent form of 
industrial development, and a sec- 
ond, which can make possible the 
creation of new imperialist states 
driven by rivalry with older imperial 
powers. Trotsky insists that the out- 
come for any given nation or nation- 
al ruling class is not determined in 
abstract but is dependent on the 
concrete economic, cultural and 
political capabilities of the country.” 


The law of uneven and combined 
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development was, for Trotsky, based 
on a concrete analysis of the social 
totality, that is, the ensemble of rela- 
tions between the economic base 
and political superstructure on the 
national and global terrain. In his 
final formulation of the law, he 
makes this clear: 


“From the universal law of 
unevenness thus derives another law 
which, for the lack of a better name, 
we may call the law of combined 
development — by which we mean a 
drawing together of the different 
stages of the journey, a combining of 
the separate steps, an amalgam of 
archaic with more contemporary 
forms.”*! 


On this model, uneven and com- 
bined development is presented as a 
function of the capitalist world mar- 
ket. This explains the co-existence of 
states at differing levels of develop- 
ment in a common unified world 
system. In the epoch of imperialism, 
the dominance of monopoly and 
finance capital in particular acts to 
create dependency in the colonial 
and semi-colonial states, through the 
creation of small ruling classes with 
an interest in preserving imperial 
pillage of their own countries. 


In addition, the unified character 
of production under the control of 
monopoly concerns means that the 
latest production techniques are 
globalised. The proletariat grows 
internationally. While backward 
state forms in colonial ‘and semi- 
colonial countries can compromise 
with imperialism for the self-preser- 
vation of the ruling classes, the pro- 
letariat of the backward states find 
its historic ally in the global working 
class. 


Thus, Trotsky elaborated uneven 
and combined development as a the- 
ory to explain far more than just the 
interaction between advanced and 
backward forms within a nation 
state, as some theorists, for example, 
Neil Davidson, have maintained.” 


A related error seems to have been 
made by Colin Barker, who draws on 
the work of Justin Rosenberg,” to 
argue that uneven and combined 
development can be used as an ana- 
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lytical device in observing the inter- 
action between pre-capitalist soci- 
eties. He rightly emphasises that 
capitalism creates a unified world 
market, but wrongly postulates that 
the concept of combined develop- 
ment need not be explicitly linked to 


“From the universal law of unevenness thus 
derives another law which, for the lack of a 
better name, we may call the law of com- 
bined development - by which we mean a 
drawing together of the different stages of 
the journey, a combining of the separate 
steps, an amalgam of archaic with more 


contemporary forms” Trotsky 


the world market, and the process of 
universalisation Trotsky described 
above, but also extended interaction 
between pre-capitalist societies. ™ 


This risks gutting the concept of 
combination of its content, that is, 
the integrative dynamics and pres- 
sures created by the capitalist epoch, 
whose accumulation process 
demands a constant revolutionising 
of production and the search for 
new markets, raw materials, cheaper 
labour, the establishment of abstract 
labour on a global scale and so forth. 
As Lenin argued this was a qualita- 
tively different type of interaction to 
previous forms of production. 


Barker’s approach obliterates the 
qualitative difference between par- 
tial and local interaction between 
societies in pre-capitalist epochs and 
the persistent, and global, necessity 
of imperialist capitalism imposing its 
relations of production on less 
developed societies today. The devel- 
opment of capitalism in such soci- 
eties is not only incompatible with 
their social and political orders but, 
in the working class, creates a social 
force whose social emancipation 
requires not only the overthrow of 
the old political regime but also of 
capitalism itself. 


In saying this we do not at all 
intend to fall into the empiricism of 
Neil Smith, who has argued that 
Trotsky first, and correctly, saw 
uneven and combined development 
“as an empirical condition in 
Russia” and only later “trans-sub- 


stantiated” it into “a universal law to 
rationalise any or all political posi- 
tions”. While, it is of course true 
that Trotsky only later established 
the lawfulness of uneven and com- 
bined development, the point is that, 
for Smith, this is a heresy as a law 
that “explains absolutely everything 
in the world explains nothing”.* 


Taken to its logical conclusion, 
such crude empiricism would negate 
any attempt at giving universal 
explanation to social processes. Of 
course, the diversity of the contem- 
porary social world is remarkable, 
but equally so is its commonality, in 
particular the dominance of the cap- 
italist mode of production, its com- 
ponents, such as the working class, 
and also, the political and juridical 
forms it generally demands, such as 
the legal protection of private prop- 
erty. 


GLOBALISATION 


What we need is an understanding 
of uneven and combined develop- 
ment that relates it to the function- 
ing of the capital accumulation 
process. This is particularly impor- 
tant in a period of neo liberal global- 
isation that presents a highly com- 
plex political-economic context. 


We should start with the historical 
political-economic factors that con- 
dition current events. These are the 
end of the long boom period of cap- 
italist expansion in the 1970s and 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. We 
do not have time here to analyse this 
process in any depth’, but we do 
need to look at how its core charac- 
teristics demonstrate the lawful exis- 
tence of uneven and combined 
development and, furthermore, how 
an analysis of the accumulation 
process throws further light on the 
concept. 


The post war boom of capital 
expansion was made possible by 
large-scale destruction of unprof- 
itable capital in the Second World 
War and its immediate aftermath. 
The existence of post-capitalist 
states (USSR, China, etc.) and strict 
controls on capital movement in the 
imperial heartlands, coupled with 
fixed exchange rates, created an 
exceptional period within imperial- 
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ism; one marked by productive 
expansion and market integration 
between imperialist states. 


The stage of world history opened 
up by the end of the post-war boom 
in the 1970s and the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in the early 1990s 
could not be more different. The 
recessions of the 1970s can be 
understood as a crisis of over accu- 
mulation of capital and declining 
rates of profit. The major imperialist 
powers like the USA and UK sought 
to overcome the structural problems 
that emerged of low productivity, 
slackening investment and over-pro- 
duction across manufacturing sec- 
tors with a dramatic break from the 
Keynesianism of the post-war boom. 
The creation of an international 
market in finance capital, the aggres- 
sive opening up of the semi-colonies 
to this market and the break up of 
state monopolies to integrate them 
into the capital accumulation 
process can best be understood as 
responses to this decline. 


The effect of these policies in the 
semi-colonial world has been highly 
uneven. The tendency has been for 
capital investment to focus on those 
areas that offer the lowest labour 
costs for manufacturing production 
(for example, China, India) with dis- 
cemable, localised increases in pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, other areas suf- 
fer from productive decline or 
dependency on cash crops, with 
Africa being the obvious example. 
These producers opérate in a highly 
competitive market that offers low 
returns, and is typically also domi- 
nated by monopoly capital, to the 
detriment of smaller producers. As a 
result of these factors, foreign direct 
investment is highly concentrated in 
countries such as China and India 
and older imperialisms (see FDI 
graphic above). In these states the 
effects of market reforms, for 
instance on health services, can be 
partially offset by productive expan- 
sion. In other peripheral states such 
policies have a devastating human 
impact. In Africa, development 
agencies frequently provide the 
basic services the state cannot deliv- 
er. However, in doing so, they actu- 
ally create, as it were, a “develop- 
ment industry” of their own that 





exacerbates dependency and back- 
wardness. 


As David Harvey notes, 
“Competition between territories 
(states, regions, cities) as to who had 
the best mode] for economic devel- 
opment or the best business climate 
was relatively insignificant in the 
1950s and 1960s. Competition of 
this sort heightened in the more 
fluid and open systems of trading 
relations established after 1970. The 
general progress of neo liberalism 
has been impelled through mecha- 
nisms of uneven geographical devel- 
opment. Successful states or regions 
put pressure on everyone else to fol- 
low their lead.”™ 


Robert Brenner has described this 
process as a ‘zero sum game’, in 
which benefits are derived only at 
the expense of others. He locates 
this in the long-term decline of the 
US economy after the 1970s and the 
failure to resolve problems of over- 
capacity in global manufacturing, 
through an increase in global con- 
sumption.” 


In short, the decline of profitabili- 
ty in US manufacturing, stagnating 
productivity growth and a declining 
GDP per capita growth dynamic, 
drive the high levels of capital 
export to the peripheral states like 
China, where a huge cheap labour 
force can sustain US corporate prof- 
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its. Meanwhile, US consumption has 
been under-pinned by spiralling lev- 
els of debt and a real estate and equi- 
ties bubble. If that were not enough, 
the US also sucks in capital from the 
rest of the world to service its cur- 
rent account deficit. 


Dynamic, export-led economies, 
like China, are highly dependent on 
US capital flows and US consump- 
tion of their exports. Undoubtedly, 
China has played a vital role in sus- 
taining capitalist world output, off- 
setting the decline in metropolitan 
economies through a super-exploit- 
ed labour market. There is thus a 
certain “symbiosis” between China 
and the United States that has so far 
held off a global recession 


China seeks to sustain a strong 
dollar in the currency markets by 
buying US government bonds, so 
that the dollar may continue to have 
significant purchasing power in the 
global commodities market, and 
therefore finance the expanding US 
government deficit. According to 
Global Money Trends, “China’s 
holdings of US Treasuries have sky- 
rocketed from $59.5 billion to $342 
billion since January 2001, and have 
kept interest rates artificially low in 
the face of large federal budget 
deficits.”” 


Such disparities cannot hold for- 
ever, not least because, as the money 
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markets slowly wake up to the reali- 
ty of the declining US domestic 
economy, the dollar will fall, and 
already has depreciated in value, 
which means Beijing is ultimately 
sitting on a declining asset. For 
example, the recent, limited Chinese 
revaluation of the Yuan translated 
into a 10 per cent loss on its US 
treasury notes.°! 


Robert Brenner summarises the 
problem this creates for the US as 
follows: “To the extent that... [they] 
continue to buy dollars to keep their 
own currencies relatively cheap, 
they will drive up the US current 
account deficit even further, by hold- 
ing down US exports and making 
possible increased US imports, 
which are themselves pushed 
upward by the continued availability 
of the Fed’s cheap credit to US con- 
sumers. They will also find them- 
selves obliged to continue to invest 
their own countries’ corresponding- 
ly increased surpluses in US denom- 
inated assets, with ominous implica- 
tions for the world economy. On the 
one hand, the influx of East Asian 
funds onto US financial markets... 
will tend... to fuel the ongoing asset 
price bubbles in equities and real 
estate. On the other hand, the 
growth of East Asian exports puffed 
up on both the high dollar and gov- 
ernment-subsidised US demand will 
continue to undermine US industry, 
while exacerbating over-capacity in 
manufacturing on a global scale.” 


a 

This analysis explodes much of the 
rhetoric about “economic perform- 
ance” coming from Washington 
since the neo-liberal turn in the 
1970s. What we can see is that glob- 
alisation marked a return to “pattern 
normal” for the imperialist epoch, 
insofar as it re-establishes the domi- 
nance of a highly parasitic finance 
capital and huge levels of capital 
export, driven by a crisis in metro- 
politan profit rates. This analysis 
enriches our understanding of 
uneven and combined development, 
by linking it to the functioning of the 
accumulation process. By this 
approach, unevenness is reproduced 
on a systematic basis, with one pole 
profiting at the expense of another's 
impoverishment. 


Combined and uneven development 


This process is also highly com- 
bined on two levels. We see the large 
scale transfer of technological and 
productive expertise to the industri- 
ally expanding semi-colonial states 
(China, India, et al), and, second, a 
highly integrated global capital mar- 
ket, with huge levels of capital flows. 
The latter creates immense fiscal 
instability in the semi-colonial 
world, as a lack of confidence in the 
capital markets for the return of 
investment in a given state can lead 
overnight to huge flights of capital 
away from those states, as we saw in 
the Far East Asian Crisis (1997) and 
the meltdown in Argentina (2001- 
3). 


Patrick Bond provides an example 
of one mistake it is possible to fall 
into when positing a relationship 
between uneven and combined 
development and the accumulation 
process.” He argues correctly that 
uneven development leads to accu- 
mulation and decline occurring in a 
systematic manner, which makes 
sustained modernisation, in regions 
like Africa, impossible. However, he 
effectively sees combined develop- 
ment as a separate concept, which is 
based on a form of primitive accu- 
mulation™ acting to suppress devel- 
opment. In reality combination is 
intimately related to unevenness and 
based on the export of capital from 
imperial centres to the semi-colonial 
world, which does and has realised 
concentrated manufacturing devel- 
opments, albeit in the context of 
global decline. In short, Bond could 
be criticised for an ultimately one- 
sided approach seeing only the 
unevenness in uneven and combined 
development. 


But what could be the conse- 
quences for the “combination” we 
see in globalisation? There has been 
much discussion in the bourgeois 
press surrounding the emerging 
markets phenomenon and, in partic- 
ular, the possibility of China becom- 
ing a superpower in the years ahead. 
US investment bank Goldman Sachs 
famously predicted that the “BRICs” 
(Brazil, Russian, India, China) 
could, “in less than 40 years, be larg- 
er than the G6 in US dollar terms” 
and, “of the current G6, only the US 
and Japan may be among the six 


largest economies in US dollar terms 
in 2050".” 


Goldman Sachs is, of course, a 
self-interested cheerleader of the 
highly unstable integrated global 
financial] market, which allows them 
to move their clients’ cash quickly 
between different investment oppor- 
tunities. They do not concern them- 
selves with the decline in metropoli- 
tan productivity and manufacturing. 
Nevertheless, in the final analysis, 
parasitic finance must register the 
“true value” of its assets and correct 
accordingly. The markets respond to 
real indices, such as declines in cor- 
porate profitability or a collapse in 
the availability of cheap credit. 
Ultimately, therefore, they cannot 
ignore the serious structural prob- 
lems in the global economy today 
that make impossible the kind of 
unilinear capitalist development 
needed to realise their optimistic 
forecasts. 


They also, of course, ignore the 
political consequences of economic 
expansion in a country like China. 
Chinese economic development has 
already sounded alarm bells in parts 
of Washington, as the ruling class 
fears any challenge to its power. Yet, 
for economic reasons, the US is 
forced into its “symbiotic” relation- 
ship. Certainly, if China maintained 
its current levels of productive 
expansion then this would have 
huge political-economic conse- 
quences for the US. 


This is certainly the project of the 
Chinese Communist Parties leader- 
ship, which has actively sought to 
stimulate the creation of domestic 
Chinese monopoly capital, tied to 
the state, which can be a force in the 
global markets; we have seen the 
beginnings of limited Chinese capi- 
tal export. However, in 2006 China 
only had 20 companies in the 
Fortune Global 500 list, while 
America had 170 and Britain 34. 


We can see then that China, thus 
far, remains a state that is subject to 
imperial exploitation, rather than 
primarily an exponent of it. 
Certainly, it is a highly contradictory 
state and, in Trotsky’s conception of 
uneven and combined development 


Combined and uneven development 


it has much more the character of a 
state in transition than a classical 
semi-colony. This is derived from its 
hugely powerful centralised state, 
the size of its population and scale of 
recent productive expansion. It does 
not, however, yet have the “Great 
Power” status, by which Lenin 
termed states “imperialist”. To gain 
such status would require it, for 
example, to establish major political- 
economic interests in most corners 
of the globe, and to demand, in 
Lenin’s words, a repartition of the 
world in its favour, and away from 
the United States. This remains a 
potential, long-term prospect, and is 
itself contingent on a whole series of 
other factors, not least the scale and 
depth of the next world recession 
and the outcome of the current 
phase of heightened class struggle. 
What the case of China confirms is 
that, while uneven and combined 
development has its foundations in 
the functioning of capital accumula- 
tion, it is not expressed in solely eco- 
nomic terms, Concrete analysis of 
the political economy of the current 
world period cannot exclude super- 
structural geopolitical and military 
factors. 


CONCLUSION 

In his analysis of the class dynamic 
of the Russian revolution, Trotsky 
showed how the triumph of capital- 
ism as a world system had come to 
negate the possibility of a straight- 
forward or classical development of 
Russian capitalism, free of the inten- 
sifying contradictiofis globally. 


Trotsky grappled with the prob- 
lem of the unevenness that existed in 
capitalist development, and_ the 
capacity of backward political and 
economic forms to endure, despite 
the existence of the highly integrated 
capitalist world market. His theory 
of uneven and combined develop- 
ment gave a theoretical explanation 
for the unity between this universal- 
ly dominant system and these preva- 
lent backward forms. 


In the 1920s, Trotsky was to 
develop his theory of uneven and 
combined development further by 
drawing on Lenin’s analysis of the 
transformation of free capitalism 
into imperialism in the early 20th 


century. His analysis of the revolu- 
tionary socialist potential of the 
struggles against imperialist domina- 
tion led Trotsky to realise that his 
theory of Permanent Revolution had 
a general applicability outside of 
Russia and, on this basis, to outline 
how uneven and combined develop- 
ment existed as a social-historical 
law connected to the expansion of 
the capitalist world market. 


In the late 20th and early 21st cen- 
tury, globalisation has established a 
level of world capitalist integration 
not seen since the early 20th centu- 
ry. At the same time, economic 
development remains stubbornly 
uneven with huge _ disparities 
between towns, regions, nations and 
continents. 


Trotsky’s conception allows us to 
treat uneven and combined develop- 
ment as a function of the capital 
accumulation process, which neces- 
sarily creates profit at one end of the 
global scale only to create impover- 
ishment at the other. Debilitating 
levels of global poverty are an 
expression of the over-accumulation 
of capital in the world economy, 
which has been a feature of world 
capitalism since the end of the post- 
war boom in the 1970s. 


This imperative has driven the cre- 
ation of a highly parasitic world 
market in finance, the opening up of 
poor states to big monopoly capital 
and the privatisation of the welfare 
state, thus extending the sphere of 
the private accumulation process. In 
addition, just as Russia in the early 
20th century benefited from what 
Trotsky called the “privilege of his- 
torical backwardness”, equally 
China today has benefited from huge 
levels of foreign capital investment 
to drive the major expansion in pro- 
duction that has taken place there. 


The law of uneven and combined 
development is central to commu- 
nist strategy in the 21st century. 
Recent years have seen strong ten- 
dencies to stagnation in the metrop- 
oles driving feverish expansion in 
China and India, alongside condi- 
tions not of amelioration but of 
intensification of contradictions and 
instability between nations and 





between classes all over the world. 
The very functioning of the imperial- 
ist system necessarily creates 
unevenness and combination in eco- 
nomic forms. By creating social 
forces that are incompatible with 
inherited social and political struc- 
tures, it repeatedly throws up 
national, democratic and social 
struggles that demand revolutionary 
working class leadership if they are 
to reach their potential. By their 
nature, all such struggles undermine 
the imperialist powers’ ability, liter- 
ally, to export the problems of their 
declining and parasitic economies 
and thereby exacerbate social con- 
tradictions in the imperialist metrop- 
oles themselves. In this way they are 
integral to the realisation of imperi- 
alism’s historic function as capital- 
ism in the stage of transition to 
socialism. 


Imperialism remains a system of 
decay and decline, in which the forces 
of production are increasingly har- 
nessed for destruction — be that war 
for conquest of markets, driving 
down wages and conditions of 
labour, the destruction of welfare or 
looming environmental catastrophe. 
The social and political agent that can 
stop this process remains the working 
class. It must act to come to the head 
of the struggles of the oppressed. The 
strategy of permanent revolution 
must therefore be understood as 
communist policy in the epoch of 
imperialism. A hundred years ago, 
Trotsky performed an extraordinary 
service for the working class by 
developing the method, analysis and 
strategic principles upon which that 
policy is based. It is up to us today to 
re-elaborate it creatively in the light 
of our new conditions. 
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Sweden 


Swedish moderates 
launch first attacks 








on working class 


Three months after taking office, Sweden's new rightwing coalition government, 
led by the Moderate Party, has begun to implement the first measures of its neo- 
liberal programme. These include major changes to the unemployment benefits 
scheme, a wave of privatisations and tax breaks for the rich. Gunnar Westin 
examines the new government's strategy and what will be necessary to defeat it. 


tions, the "Alliance for Sweden" 

recognised that it would be disas- 
trous to present itself as an opponent of 
the welfare state and close collabora- 
tion between government, employers 
and trade unions and instead described 
its policy as modernisation. Fredrik 
Reinfeldt, the leader of the Moderate 
Party, went so far as to describe his 
party as the new workers’ party, com- 
mitted only to "streamlining" the exist- 
ing system. However, the right's elec- 
toral victory was less an endorsement 
of its vague and, as we shall see, duplic- 
itous, election campaign and much 
more a rejection of the previous social 
democratic-led coalition. 


|: the run-up to September's elec- 


Social democracy’s defeat was a 
direct result of their failure to fight ns- 
ing unemployment, especially amongst 
the youth, and increa$ing inequality in 
Swedish society.' Having been in office 
for all but nine of the last 76 years, the 
Social Democrats, together with their 
Left Party and Green allies, had their 
worst results since the 1920s. In effect, 
their policies paved the way for 
Reinfeldt and his Christian Democratic, 
Liberal and Centre Party allies. 
Although they only have a seven seat 
majority in Parliament, they are now in 
a strong position to force through the 
policies long demanded by Swedish 
capital but which Sweden's bosses 
thought the Social Democrats were not 
implementing with sufficient vigour 
because of their continued reliance on 
trade union and working class support. 


Whatever the Alliance for Sweden 
might have said to win the election, 


the programme of the new govern- 
ment is clearly designed to begin dis- 
mantling key elements of the welfare 
state and other gains made by the 
working class in the past. This does 
not mean that they are seeking an 
open confrontation immediately. 
Instead, they have begun with piece- 
meal attacks as they test the level of 
resistance and prepare the ground 
for further attacks. This means that 
militant and determined resistance 
could force them into retreat and 
allow the working class not only to 
stop further attacks but to go onto 
the offensive around its own pro- 
gramme. There are already signs 
that this is understood within the 
rank and file of the trade unions so 
that their leaders, and even some 
Social Democrats, have found it nec- 
essary to talk left. But, if the work- 
ing class is to go beyond such rheto- 
ric and into action, there will have to 
be a break with the methods and 
politics of the past. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S 
OFFENSIVE 


The first target of the new govern- 
ment is unemployment benefit. 
Although benefits are administered 
via the trade unions, until now, the 
state has contributed to the unem- 
ployment benefit funds. Reinfeldt is 
proposing that unemployment bene- 
fit funds “should be self-financed”. 
The government's original plan was 
to cut its payments by 50 per cent 
and require individual workers to 
increase their payments to cover 
this. This would have meant an aver- 
age increase of some £20 per month 


(about 275 kronor at timeof going to 
press). In fact, the actual impact 
would have been very unequal 
because the proposal would have 
tied the increases to the number of 
unemployed members a particular 
union had. Members of the funds of 
the Fishermen's Union and _ the 
Musicians’ League would have had 
the most drastic increases and bigger 
collectives of workers, such as those 
dependent on the funds of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Union and the 
Grocery Workers' Union would also 
have faced a real blow. 


However, in the face of strong 
opposition from both the LO 
(Swedish TUC, representing most 
workers) and the TCO (the civil ser- 
vants' central organisation) the min- 
ister of employment, the Moderate 
Sven Otto Littorin, retreated and 
agreed to maintain the system of lev- 
elling out unemployment costs 
between all the unions. Even so, most 
unions will see fees rise by around 60 
per cent, so this is only a partial 
retreat from one of the most severe 
aspects of the original proposal. 


The government also plans to abol- 
ish tax relief on contributions to 
unemployment funds and on union 
dues, worth about £80 per year for 
the average worker. As well as 
increasing tax revenues, these cuts are 
intended to undermine union mem- 
bership, especially amongst the low 
paid. It also means that it will be hard- 
er for unions to recruit young people, 
who generally work for the lowest 
wages. 











The government is also planning to 
cut unemployment benefits by limiting 
access to the fund to 300 days (or 450 
days for parents with children below 18 
years of age). After 200 days, the bene- 
fit will go down from 80 per cent to 70 
percent of the average wage in the 
twelve months worked before being 
unemployed. After 300 days, the unem- 
ployed will be thrown into a “work and 
development guarantee” scheme that 
will finance only 65 percent of the ear- 
lier average wage. At the same time, 
other benefit levels will be set lower. 


The message is crystal clear. The 
unemployed are to be punished to 
force them to accept whatever job is 
available. The long-term unemployed 
will be hit hardest. The goal, of course, 
is to increase the number of workers 
on low pay and poor conditions. A 
number of measures for keeping unem- 
ployment down, such as the “free year” 
by which workers could go on leave for 
a year on 80 per cent of their wage, if 
an unemployed person replaced them, 
state funded “plusjobs”, scholarships 
and education opportunities for the 
unemployed, will be abolished alto- 
gether. Added to this, there will be rad- 
ical cutbacks in the employment 
agency at the same time as the govern- 
ment is inviting private agencies and 
recruitment companies, such as 
Manpower, to play a bigger role. This 
will result in the creation of more part- 
time and insecure jobs and further 
weaken the trade union movement. 


The new government will pay less 
sick pay and health insurance contribu- 
tions will be raised. The bosses will 
also be granted the night to demand a 
medical certificate from the first day of 
sickness, rather than the sixth. So a 
general attack on living standards and 
an increase in discipline and surveil- 
lance over the work force is the govern- 
ment's cure for the growing numbers 
of workers on long-time sick leave, 
much of which is caused by stress and 
insecurity at work, 


Not surprisingly, the new govern- 
ment will, on the other hand, increase 
benefits for capital. It will be cheaper 
for the bosses to hire young people and 
those who have been unemployed for 
more than six months. They are already 
talking about introducing something 
similar to the CPE-law proposed in 





France earlier this year, 
eradicating the rights of 
young workers under the 
age of 26 for the first two 
years of employment. The 
Centre Party was the main 
proponent of this proposal 
but, fearful of losing elec- 
toral support, the other 
parties of the alliance were 
more careful in their com- 
ments before the elections. 
Now, however, according 
to Maud Olofsson, the 
Centre Party leader and 
commercial minister, the 
new government is “con- 
sidering” this. 


Lowering tax for the rich is also on 
the agenda. The government will start 
by cutting the tax on capital fortunes 
by 50 per cent and abolish it complete- 
ly next year. The many millionaire 
politicians in the Moderate Party will 
obviously benefit from this. Tax reduc- 
tions will be based on earnings; the 
more you earn, the more you get back. 
For the poor, the reductions will, at 
best, only partly offset the increases in 
trade union and insurance contribu- 
tions. 


PRIVATISATION AND 
CUTBACKS 

Part of the cost of tax reductions will 
be paid for through a programme of 
privatisation. From a total list of 55 
state-owned companies, only two, 
LKAB (iron ore processing) and 
Vattenfall (energy) have been excluded 
from possible sale, and the government 
expects to raise over £10 billion over 
the next three years. The first six have 
already been identified. They are: Vin 
& Sprit, the state monopoly alcohol 
company; TeliaSonera, the telephone 
company; the Nordea Bank; OMX, the 
company which owns the Nordic and 
Baltic stock exchange; SBAB, which 
finances housing,; and the real estate 
company Vasakronan. 


Full privatisation of Scandinavian 
Airlines System and the state railway, 
as well as other parts of public trans- 
port, is already being discussed. Public 
health services are to be further com- 
mercialised and the new government 
has also repealed the law excluding 
acute hospitals from privatisation. A 
number of state owned institutions for 
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Fredrik Reinfeldt, the leaderof the Moderate Party 


research, such as the Working Life 
Institute, the authority for the develop- 
ment of the school system and the 
authority for animal protection, are to 
be abolished. Other authorities dealing 
with discrimination against women, 
immigrants and lesbian, gays and 
bisexuals are being fused to save 
money for the state. 


The government will also continue 
to sell off as much as possible of the 
remaining public housing and encour- 
age people to buy their houses. This 
will mainly be done by increasing the 
costs for those living in social housing. 
State subsidies on interest rates for 
public housing associations will be 
scrapped, forcing rents up. Similarly, 
the 20 per cent subsidy for public 
building will go and this is expected to 
lead to a rapid reduction in new proj- 
ects. At the same time, subsidies that 
lower the cost of private housing will 
remain. The current tax on detached 
houses will be abolished altogether. In 
short, the government will make hous- 
ing more expensive for the working 
class and cheaper for the upper middle 
classes and the rich who can afford pri- 
vate housing. 


HARSHER PRESSURE ON 
YOUTH AND WOMEN 


Apart from the attacks on young work- 
ers, which are part and parcel] of the 
attacks on the unemployed (Sweden 
has the third highest rate of youth 
unemployment in the EU), the Alliance 
for Sweden is also in the frontline of 
enforcing stricter discipline in the 
schools. Schools minister Jan 
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Bjorklund, of the People's Party, is 
advocating a system of exams for the 
youngest seven year olds. At present, 
students are only graded from the sec- 
ond year in upper secondary school, 
when they are 14 years old. Harsher 
discipline is also advocated and teach- 
ers are to be given more rights to pun- 
ish students. Nothing is being said 
about the need to employ more teach- 
ers and assistants as a solution to the 
problems stemming from poverty, 
racism and alienation. The new minis- 
ter also wants to separate the "academ- 
ic” education programmes from the 
practically orientated ones. Altogether 
this is classic bourgeois educational 
policy in which the first priority 1s 
strengthening the school system's func- 
tion as a “sorting machine” to separate 
out the manual workers, white-collar 
workers and technicians of the future. 


Government policy on childcare will 
reinforce inequality between men and 
women. Rather than strengthening the 
existing system of parental insurance, 
they propose to reintroduce childcare 
benefits. In this system local councils 
will pay approximately £415 a month 
to parents who decide to stay at home 
with their children for more than 18 
months. Given the existing sexist gen- 
der roles, this is much more likely to 
affect women than men. At the same 
time, because the benefit is too low to 
be an adequate replacement for a 
wage, many working class families will 
be unable to make use of the benefit at 
all. In reality, therefore, it is likely to be 
taken up primarily by middle class fam- 
ilies who can afford to live on one 
income, although here, too, it is likely 
to be women who remain at home. 


The picture is even more depressing 
when it comes to environmental poli- 
cies. The government's priorities can 
already be seen in Stockholm. Rather 
than encouraging further decline in car 
use, more motorways are to be built. At 
the same time, prices on public trans- 
port will increase and the “unity tax”, 
which levels out prices for those travel- 
ling long distances, will be scrapped. 
On the other hand, taxes on fue] will be 
cut. The government also plans to 
retain the nuclear plants, despite a ref- 
erendum decision against them and the 
narrow avoidance of a major accident 
at Forsmark last summer. Rather than 
investing in a programme for the devel- 


opment of renewable energy sources, 
the government will keep buying elec- 
tricity from coal plants in Poland and 
dumping its nuclear waste in the 


“Government policy on 
childcare will reinforce 
inequality between men 
and women. Rather than 
strengthening the exist- 
ing system of parental 
insurance, they propose 
to reintroduce child care 
benefits.” 


Eastern 
European 
countries. A 
gas pipeline is 
also to be laid 
on the bed of 
the Baltic Sea 
that is already 
almost dead 
as a result of 
industrial and 


agricultural 
pollution. The pipeline is likely to make 
matters even worse by disturbing loads 
of stored waste that has been packed 
together on the seabed. 


Needless to say, the government is 
not only neoliberal at home but an 
advocate of imperialist interests 
abroad. More money for the armed 
forces and a more positive orientation 
towards “peace keeping” missions in 
different parts of the world are certain- 
ly on the agenda. Car] Bildt, prime min- 
ister in 1991-93 and one of the key 
European players in the formation of 
the “coalition of the willing”, which 
supported the US and UK's war on 
Iraq, is now foreign minister and has 
already found time to _ visit 
Condoleezza Rice. 


WORKERS’ 
RADICALISATION 


Opposition to the government has 
grown as the reality of its policies has 
become clearer. Opinion polls in 
December put support for the Social 
Democrats at 51.5 per cent against the 
government's 44.5 per cent. More sig- 
nificantly, on 15 November, the small- 
er syndicalist union called a strike 
against government attacks, mobilising 
some 5,500 people in different cities. 
In addition, two sections of the 
Industrial Metal Union in the north of 
Sweden, representing 14,000 workers, 
called on the LO leaders to announce 
strike action for the planned day of 
protest on 14 December. The same 
demand was raised by eight leading fig- 
ures in the miners’ union and by Janne 
Ruden, the chair of the Union of 
Service and Communication Workers 
(SEKO). Opinion polls in the trade 
union newspaper and the daily paper, 
Aftonbladet, reported 66 per cent and 
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75 per cent support for strike action, 
respectively, 


Although the call for strike action fell 
on deaf ears, LO leaders did feel it nec- 
essary to respond to rank and file dis- 
content at the 12,000 strong lunchtime 
demonstration in Stockholm on 14 
December. In her speech, Wanja 
Lundby Wedin, the chair of the LO, 
warned the government “not to con- 
front the world’s strongest trade union 
movement” and ended by threatening 
that “if the government brings down 
unemployment benefits, we will bring 
down the government”. 


Similar fighting talk could even be 
heard from Social Democrat leaders, 
such as Sven Erik Osterberg, the for- 
mer finance market and municipal ties 
minister, who implied support for more 
radical action by commenting, after the 
demonstration, “when the bourgeois 
government stabs you in the back, the 
protest should be much louder. | think 
the unions have been too collabora- 
tionist, | certainly think more should 
have been done.” Other leaders have 
tried to obscure the strategic impor- 
tance of the government offensive. 
Stefan Lovgren, chair of the Industrial 
Metal Union, for example, criticised 
the proposals for being, “careless and 
not well thought-through”. 


Although the rhetoric from some 
leaders is testimony to the mounting 
pressure on them to launch a campaign 
of strike action that could stop the gov- 
ernment in its tracks, the reality is that 
the official leadership is absolutely 
opposed to such action. Lundby Wedin 
has opposed it and so have Sture 
Nordh, the leader of the civil service 
union, and Anders Forbe of the 
Industrial Metal Union. They argue 
that such a political strike could only 
be used if the government were 
"threatening democracy’. 


In other words, they are prepared to 
see wholesale privatisations, cuts in 
unemployment benefit and social serv- 
ice provision, and even the weakening 
of the organisations they themselves 
lead, rather than break the rules of the 
parliamentary game. 


This is really no surprise. The union 
leaders, and the army of union officials 
who support them, whose role is to 





negotiate with the bosses and with gov- 
ernments, are thoroughly integrated 
into the network of committees and 
commissions that administer the 
Swedish state. They live in much the 
same world as the executives and civil 
servants with whom they negotiate and 
share similar values. Despite the fact 
that they owe their positions to the mil- 
lions of workers who make up the trade 
union movement, they are not those 
workers’ representatives in the board- 
rooms of big business but, as Lenin put 
it, the agents of capital in the workers’ 
movement. 


Nonetheless, they cannot entirely 
ignore their members or allow their 
organisations to be so weakened that 
they themselves become unimportant. 
As long as they remain in control of the 
union movement, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain and increase pressure 
on them to mobilise that movement 
against the government. The chief 
negotiator of LO, Erland Olausson, 
while emphasising that he was 
opposed to strike action, recognised 
that it could not be completely exclud- 
ed but he explained that, "pressure 
from our members would have to be 
really huge”. He is absolutely right. But 
what kind of pressure could force him 
and his fellow bureaucrats to agree to 
lead strike action against the govern- 
ment? The answer is clear: the 
prospect of strike action against the 
government without LO's agreement! 


In other words, militants such as 
those in the Industrial Metal Union and 
the Miners' Union, who immediately 
recognised what would be necessary to 
stop the government, now need to 
organise themselves independently of 
their leaders and across the different 
unions to campaign for mass strike 
action, with or without official back- 
ing. In the event of the LO deciding to 
take up the call for action, this will only 
be in order to regain contro] of the 
movement and rank and file organisa- 
tions would have to fight to maintain 
their independence and ability to pre- 
vent any dilution of the action or sell- 
out of its aims. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND 
THE LEFT PARTY 

The electoral defeat and the impending 

attacks have, not surprisingly, provoked 

debates within the Social Democracy 


and the Left Party, the two major bour- 
geois workers’ parties in Sweden. There 
is a reaction both from the right and the 
left wings of these parties. In the Social 
Democracy, former MPs such as Erik 
Asbrink, once a minister of finances 
under Persson, in an article in Dagens 
Nyheter (Daily News) argued that the 
party "lost the debate" about unem- 
ployment because it did not propose 
the same kinds of measures as the bour- 
geois alliance. Such arguments, howev- 
er, are not echoed within the rank and 
file of the party. 


Morgan Johansson, former social 
services minister, in the same paper, 
was only stating the obvious when he 
argued that the Social Democrats lost 
because they had not fought for poli- 
cies that benefited the working class 
and that this also explained the rise of 
the far right party, the Sweden 
Democrats. “When unemployment and 
marginalisation are established, fas- 
cism sneaks in,” he concluded. 


Since the elections of 1994, Social 
Democracy's electoral support has 
shrunk from 2.5 million (45 per cent of 
the total vote) to less than 2 million 
(under 35 per cent) last September. It 
has also lost 100,000 members. For 
Johansson, and others like him, the pri- 
ority now is to distance the Social 
Democratic Party from the previous 
government and leadership by focusing 
on the promotion of social welfare 
issues and emphasising “working class 
interests”. Similarly, the social demo- 
cratic newspapers are supporting Carin 
Jamtin for the party leadership. She is 
presented as belonging to a younger 
generation of social democratic lead- 
ers, not tied to the outgoing leadership 
and one who has maintained “tradi- 
tional working class values”. The strat- 
egy is clearly to restore the party's 
working-class credentials while in 
opposition and to wait the four years 
for the next election. 


Much the same is true of the Left 
Party. In 1998, it won over 630,000 
votes (almost 12 per cent) but this col- 
lapsed to just 320,000 (less than 6 per 
cent) last September. Having participat- 
ed in the government that introduced 
privatisation and other neoliberal poli- 
cies, it has now discovered a capacity 
for self-criticism and brought its left 
wing to the fore. Their argument is that 
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the party should not compromise its 
politics just to ensure the formation of 
a government alliance with the Social 
Democrats. Lars Ohly, the Left Party 
leader, has been prepared to accept this 
critique, if only in words. In an inter- 
view for the paper of SEKO (Service 
and Communication Workers’ Union) 
he also regretted some of the deals the 
party struck with the government while 
in office and said that the "left profile” 
of the party was what was most impor- 
tant in the coming period. What both 
wings of the party avoid is any criticism 
of the party's fundamental political 
strategy, which is precisely to gain seats 
in a bourgeois government. 


HOW TO FIGHT BACK? 
Any effective campaign has to begin by 
recognising that the policies so far 
unveiled are only the first step towards 
the dismantling of the major social 
reforms of the last half-century. For 
Sweden's bosses, just like those of 
Germany, France or Austria, privatisa- 
tions, the creation of an expanding 
low-wage sector, the commodification 
of health and education and the under- 
mining of the trade unions are 
absolutely essential if they are to main- 
tain their profitability and competitive- 
ness on the world market. 


In the short term, this is why a mili- 
tant campaign based on mass mobilisa- 
tions, strikes and occupations is 
absolutely necessary to force the gov- 
ernment to rescind those measures it 
has already introduced. A government 
defeat over, for example, unemploy- 
ment funding, would seriously jeopar- 
dise its ability to carry forward the rest 
of its programme. In the longer term, 
however, it also means that an effective 
campaign to defend existing rights and 
conditions will inevitably challenge not 
only the government's right to govern 
but the viability of the capitalist system 
itself. The struggle, in other words, is a 
political struggle and needs a political 
leadership committed to the overthrow 
of capitalism. 


For revolutionaries, this means that 
the campaign against the government's 
programme has to be fought in such a 
way as to prepare the working class, 
politically and organisationally, to go 
over to the offensive, fighting to 
replace capitalism with socialism based 
on workers’ councils and democratical- 
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ly planned production. Throughout the 
working class, in the unions, tenants’ 
organisations, youth groups, women's 
organisations, unemployed groups, 
community groups and in campaigning 
organisations, revolutionaries will, 
therefore, argue for 


e Mass mobilisations against the gov- 
ernment's measures to be decided 
upon by democratic mass meetings. 

¢ For all leaders, whether of the estab- 
lished official bodies or the ad hoc 
organisations that are set up in the 
course of the struggle, to be 
accountable and replaceable by such 
meetings 

* Co-ordination of campaigns at local, 
regional and national level through 
delegate-based action committees 

e Direct action based on mass mobili- 
sations, pickets, strikes and occupa- 
tions to prevent the implementation 
of government policy and to support 
all those defending working class 
interests. 


For an indefinite general strike 
aganst the cuts. Militants should 
demand their leaders should organ- 
ise such a strike. If not workers need 
to build rank and file co-ordinations 
to build a general strike including 
the creation of councils of action to 
link up, co-ordinate and lead the 
strike and anti cuts movement. 


At the same time, they will fight to 
win the best activists and militants to 
revolutionary politics and the need to 
build a new party, based on a pro- 
gramme of transitional demands, as 
the Swedish section of a new, Fifth 
International. 


However, even in a vibrant campaign 
against the government, revolutionaries 
wil] initially find themselves in a minor- 
ity amongst a majority who, to one 
extent or another, identify with one of 
the main workers’ parties; over 60 per 
cent of LO affiliated workers voted for 
the Social Democrats last September, 
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despite their record in government. To 
those, especially those who already 
agree on the need for urgent action to 
stop the government, we will argue that 
they should demand that their leaders 
use their authority to bring the massive 
weight of the unions and their parties 
into the struggle. At the same time, we 
will explain why we do not think those 
leaders should be trusted and why they, 
too, should be subordinated to the deci- 
sions of mass meetings. 


By using the united front, we can 
maximise the impact of the campaign. 
The more effective it becomes at chal- 
lenging government cuts, the more the 
real loyalties of the reformist leaders 
will become clear to their working 
class supporters. 


ENDNOTES 


1 For more on the record of Social 
Democracy in office see: <http://www.fifthin- 
ternational.org/index.php?id=14.581,0,0,1,0 


The general strike, not a slogan to be taken lightly 


The call for an all out political strike, that is, an unlimited general 
strike, against the government's proposed measures, shows a 


But that is not the only way in which the slogan of the general 
strike can be used. Paradoxically, because of its huge potential, it can 


spontaneous understanding amongst many militants that these are not 
isolated policies but the beginning of an all-out offensive against the 
working class. Although all out strike action in one or more of the 
industries targeted for privatisation might be enough to force an early 
retreat by the government, we can be sure that they would return to 
the offensive because that is what Swedish capital demands. 

As it is, the failure of the official leadership of the Labour 
movement to mount more than protest actions is likely to encourage 
an acceleration of the neoliberal offensive. In that situation, it will 
become increasingly clear that a general strike offers the best means of 
throwing back the capifalist attack and going over onto the offensive. 

But we do not use the demand for a general strike lightly. 
Particularly in a highly industrialised and urbanised society such as 
Sweden, an unlimited general strike means paralysing the whole of 
society. The state would undoubtedly respond by deploying all of its 
forces, both overt and covert, to break the strike. The working class 
would have to find the means to defend its organisations and its leaders 
and develop ways to ensure that it was not paralysed by its own strike. 
That means organising supplies, transport and means of communication. 
That is why the general strike can be regarded as second only to the 
insurrection on the scale of working-class tactics in the class struggle. As 
the Russian revolutionary Leon Trotsky put it, “the general strike 
inevitably poses the question, who shall rule in society?” 

That is why, in the campaign against the government's offensive, 
ArbetarMakt, the Swedish section of the League for the Fifth 
International does not only call for a general strike but for rank-and-file 
organisations in the unions, the formation of action councils in the main 
towns and cities and for mass mobilisations and forms of action such as 
mass pickets and blockades and occupations. These are the tactics that 
can enable the working class to create the political leadership and 
organisational forms that would allow it to carry through a general 
strike successfully, potentially opening the way to revolution. 


also be raised by those whose real intention is to prevent any serious 
mobilisations. By arguing that a general strike would finish off the 
government, without undertaking any of the measures necessary to 
bring a general strike about, left-talking leaders of the unions and the 
Social Democracy can strengthen their reputations while allowing their 
members to conclude that, here and now, since there is no sign of any 
general strike, nothing can actually be done to stop the government. 

Faced with massive pressure from the working class, which 
threatened to get out of their control, the reformist leaders could take 
up the slogan of the general strike but, by limiting its duration, signal 
to the government that they intended this only to “let off steam" from 
the rank and file. It is for this reason that we oppose the call for a 24 
hour general strike as the means to force the government to retreat 
and drop its offensive. This is the tactic proposed by the Socialist 
Justice Party, the Swedish section of the Committee for a Workers’ 
International (CWI) in their paper Offensiv. It is a wrong use of the 
slogan precisely because it sets limitations to the strike in advance, 
ensuring that it can be no more than a protest, rather than an all-out 
mobilisation and can only end with the defeat of the government. 

That is not to say, that, in the course of building the campaign in 
Sweden, one-day political strikes have no role to play. Like any other 
form of mobilisation they can be used to strengthen the workers’ 
movement, draw in new forces and create the political and 
organisational leaderships necessary for bigger battles. What is wrong 
is to present such a strike as, in itself, sufficient to achieve the working 
class’ goals. That is why AM believes it is necessary to demand of the 
official leaders of the Labour movement that they mobilise an 
indefinite general strike, here and now, to defeat the government while 
at the same time arguing within the movement for the creation of 
unofficial bodies and forms of organisation which can not only increase 
the pressure on the official leadership but also develop the ability to 
take action independently. 








The Indonesian 


Indonesia 








Massacre of 1965 


In October 1965, a counter-revolutionary coup led by then Major General Suharto and 
other Indonesian army generals spelled the beginning of a massacre of communists on a 
colossal scale. Repression saw at least 400,000 workers and peasants suspected of being 

members of the Partai Komunis Indonesia (PKI) murdered by the regime. 
Natalie Sedley examines how such a disastrous defeat could be inflicted on a Communist 
Party of 3 million members and more than 10 million sympathisers 


1950s to be the fifth richest 

country in the world in natural 
resources, and had long been the tar- 
get of a drive by US imperialism to 
dominate its natural wealth and to 
win its rulers to become part of 
Washington’s worldwide anticom- 
munist alliance. This was the era of 
a series of military coups to produce 
“regime change” in semi colonial 
countries such as Mossadegh was 
removed in Iran in 1953, Arbenz in 
Guatemala in 1954. 


i= was estimated in the 


Following the defeat of the French 
in Vietnam in 1954, the US feared 
that the Vietnamese struggle against 
imperialism would spark revolutions 
across South East Asia. This would 
threaten to break the US attempts to 
encircle communist China. The US 
already had a huge military presence 
stretching from Japan” and South 
Korea, via Taiwan, to the 
Philippines. The US had founded the 
South East Asia Treaty Organisation 
(Seato) as the regional parallel to 
Nato. Already, Indonesia was 
regarded as dangerously “soft on 
communism” because of its neutral 
stance. It had hosted the Bandung 
Conference of Asian nations, includ- 
ing China and India, in April 1955, 
which led to the launching of the 
Non-Aligned Movement in 1961. 
Also, Indonesia’s nationalisation of 
land, minerals and oil production 
had angered the big Dutch, US and 
UK corporations. In 1963, the 
Indonesian policy of “confrontation” 
with neighbouring Malaysia, a col- 
lection of former British colonies 
still under the latter’s domination, 


meant that the country had several 
imperialist enemies. 


The US feared that, under its post- 
independence leader, Sukarno, the 
country was drifting towards com- 
munism. It was determined to stop 
this. Vice President Richard Nixon 
referred to Indonesia as the “greatest 
prize” in the region.', The presence 
of the huge Indonesian Communist 
Party, and its close alliance with 
Sukarno, suggested that Indonesia 
might be the “next domino to fall”. 
To avoid this at all costs, the US cul- 
tivated a close relationship with, and 
gave extensive resources to, the 
Indonesian army military establish- 
ment, a total of $64 million between 
1959 and 1965. The army, particu- 
larly its generals, were seen as a 
force the US could rely on against 
Sukamo and his PKI allies. The 
arms provided to them by the US 
were key to the violence they inflict- 
ed on the Indonesian workers’ 
movement. 


Meanwhile, the Stalinist bureau- 
cracies in the Soviet Union and 
China both hailed the Indonesian 
bourgeois nationalist regime led by 
Sukarno as revolutionary and 
encouraged the PKI’s subordination 
to it. The emergence of a privileged 
caste of bureaucrats in the USSR 
from the 1920s, terrified of the con- 
sequences of workers’ democracy 
and world revolution that would 
have overturned them, spurred the 
development of Stalin’s theory of 
Socialism in One Country. 
Bolshevism as a political tendency 
had always maintained a clearly 


internationalist perspective concern- 
ing the necessity of a world revolu- 
tion, but Stalin rejected this, arguing 
that despite Russia’s economic back- 
wardness it was perfectly capable of 
developing socialism in national iso- 
lation. As a consequence, the task of 
communists worldwide was no 
longer the overthrow of the capital- 
ist ruling classes of their own coun- 
tries, but the maintenance of inter- 
national stability in order that 
Russia could get on with “building 
socialism” in peace. This led to the 
Stalinisation of the Communist 
International which, by 1933, 
Trotsky characterised as being no 
longer fit for the purpose of creating 
world revolution. Parties such as the 
PKI systematically subordinated the 
working class to the national bour- 
geois leaders, the contemporaries of 
Sukarno, who sought to reach settle- 
ments with the colonial powers in 
order to maintain capitalist rule. 


Stalinism held that the communist 
parties in the colonial world should 
not struggle for socialism, but, 
instead, fight for a democratic 
“stage”, which meant the creation 
and maintenance of a stable bour- 
geois government and a struggle 
against colonialism. The pretext for 
this subordination in Indonesia in 
the 1950’s and 1960’s was the 
nationalist or “anti-imperialist” aims 
of Sukarno. The PKI supported the 
betrayal of the national liberation 
struggle by its determination to con- 
fine its working class and peasant 
fighters to “peaceful democratic” 
forms of struggle. This was known 
as the “two stage theory” of 
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Stalinism. It was a theory that would 
lead to the bloody defeat of the 
Indonesian workers’ movement. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PKI 

The PKI was the oldest Communist 
Party in Asia. It had unusual origins. 
A Dutch rail union militant and rev- 
olutionary socialist, Henk Sneevliet, 
blacklisted in Holland, came to work 
in Indonesia, then the Dutch colony 
of the East Indies. He founded the 
Indonesian Social Democratic 
Association (ISDV) in 1914. At its 
foundation, the ISDV had around 
100 members, only three of whom 
were Indonesian. All its publications 
were in Dutch. In 1917, the 
reformist minority of the ISDV 
broke away and the organisation 
launched its first publication in 
Indonesian, Soeara Merdika (The 
Free Voice). Sneevliet quickly rallied 
to the support of the October 
Revolution, regarding the 
Bolsheviks as a model to follow in 
Indonesia. The group made rapid 
inroads among Dutch sailors and 
soldiers stationed in the colony. 
“Red Guards” were formed, and 
within three months they numbered 
3,000. In late 1917, soldiers and 
sailors revolted in the major naval 
base of the archipelago, Surabaya, 
and formed soviets. The colonial 
authorities eventually crushed the 
Surabaya soviets and _ brutally 
repressed the ISDV. Its Dutch work- 
er leaders, including Sneevliet, were 
forcibly deported back to the 
Netherlands. Now, the ISDV had to 
work clandestinely under a new, 
Indonesian, leadership. 


In 1911, the Dutch East Indies 
had seen its first mass political 
movement on a national scale found- 
ed, Sarekat Islam. Founded original- 
ly to protect Javanese batik mer- 
chants from competition by Chinese 
traders, it rapidly spread to the poor- 
er population of the towns and into 
the rural] areas and took up social 
questions. Sneevliet and the [SDV 
developed close relations with its 
more radical leaders and entered it, 
without dissolving the ISDV. 
Sarekat adopted a more and more 
socialist and anti-colonialist pro- 
gramme. As a result of this work, 
the ISDV soon recruited an 








Henk Sneevliet, pioneer of 
Indonesian communism 


Indonesian majority. By 1919, 
thanks to the deportation, on the 
one hand, and recruitment from 
Sarekat, on the other, it had only 25 
Dutch members, out of a total of 
around 400. 


In May 1920, it changed its name 
to Perserikatan Komunis di Hindia 
(PKH; the Communist Association 
of the Indies). PKH was the first 
Asian communist party to become a 
section of the Communist 
International. Sneevliet represented 
the party at the second congress of 
the Communist Internationa] in 
1920. Thus, Indonesia had a 
Communist Party before Britain. In 
1924, the name was _ formally 
changed, to Partai Komunis 
Indonesia (PKI, Communist Party of 
Indonesia). 


In November 1926, the party led 
uprisings against the Dutch rule in 
Western Java and Western Sumatra. 
These were savagely put down. 
Thousands were killed and 13,000 
were arrested. In 1927, the Dutch 
East Indies government outlawed 
the party. The PKI cadres, shattered 
by the repression, went under- 
ground and the party was not really 
reconstituted till the mid-1930s. By 
then, Stalinism had triumphed in the 
Communist International and the 
PKI’s policies were totally subordi- 
nated to serving the alliances of the 
Soviet Union. 


This meant that it had to observe 
Stalin’s orders to form an alliance 
with the “democratic imperialists” 





(including the Dutch colonialists) 
from 1935 to 1939 and again from 
1941 to 1946. Throughout World 
War I], the PKI leadership followed 
Stalin’s line of co-operating with the 
Dutch imperialist government 
against Japan, and called for an 
“independent Indonesia within the 
Commonwealth of the Dutch 
Empire”. These gross opportunist 
turns were interrupted by adventur- 
ist left turns in 1939-41 and 1947- 
51, when ill-prepared insurrec- 
tionary actions drew down terrible 
repression. In 1945-6, the PKI did 
turn to resistance against the British 
and Dutch attempts to recolonise 
the country but it suffered heavy 
repression from the right wing of its 
former bourgeois nationalist allies, 
with thousands of party cadres 
killed. 


Overall, the combination of policy 
zigzags and the changes in. party 
leadership that went with them, plus 
repression from the right, severely 
disrupted the Stalinised PKI]. 


However, the victory of the Soviet 
Union in the Second World War, the 
triumph of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) under Mao in 1949, the 
eruption of the Korean War in 1951 
and the successful expulsion of the 
French colonialists from Indo-China 
by the Vietnamese Communist Party, 
all increased the prestige of the PK] 
as part of a World Communist 
movement, seemingly advancing 
unstoppably to power, especially in 
Asia. The PKI was re-organised 
under the leadership of Dipa 
Nusantara Aidit in the early 1950s. 


D N Aidit’s policy, supported by 
both Moscow and Beijing, was to 
enter a strategic alliance with the 
leader of the independence struggle, 
Sukarno. The PKI eventually not 
only participated in the government 
led by Sukarno, but also warmly 
embraced his “NASOKOM” pro- 
gramme, the alliance of nationalism, 
[slam and communism as three sup- 
posedly compatible trends. The PK] 
was, however, simply following the 
Stalinist line, supported by Mao, of 
the revolution by stages. Aidit 
explained it as follows: 


“When we complete the first stage 
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of our revolution which is now in 
progress, we can enter into friendly 
consultation with other progressive 
elements in our society and, without 
an armed struggle, lead the country 
towards socialist revolution. After 
all, the national capitalists in our 
country are both weak and disorgan- 
ised. At present, in our national 
democratic revolution, we are siding 
with them and fighting a common 
battle of expelling foreign economic 
domination from this soil”? 


The programme of the PKI, adopt- 
ed in 1962, set the Party’s goal as the 
establishment of a “people’s demo- 
cratic state.” This was to be carried 
through by the workers, the peas- 
ants, the urban petit bourgeoisie, the 
national bourgeoisie and “patriotic 
elements” generally. This was the 
Indonesian expression of Stalin’s 
“popular front” or Mao Zedong’s 
“bloc of four classes.” 


Mao had described his*policy thus: 
“Who are the people? At the present 
stage in China they are the working 
class, the peasantry, the urban petit- 
bourgeoisie and the national bour- 
geoisie. These classes, led by the 
working class and the Communist 
Party, unite to form their own state 
and elect their own government; 
they enforce their dictatorship over 
the running dogs of imperialism, the 
landlord class and the bureaucratic- 
bourgeoisie, as well as the represen- 
tatives of those classes, the 
Kuomintang reactionaries and their 
accomplices.”° 


Of course, Mao was writing in the 
aftermath of his triumph over 
Chiang Kai-shek, achieved by for- 


mer guerrilla forces that had been 
transformed into powerful standing 
armies, equipped by Stalin with sur- 
rendered Japanese war material. 
These conditions were hardly appli- 
cable to the PKI. But the lesson the 
Chinese Communists taught the PKI 
leaders was not the centrality of 
arming the working class but the 
importance of supporting “the 
national bourgeoisie.” Its progres- 
sive or national character was deter- 
mined by its degree of independence 
from US imperialism and its willing- 
ness to develop friendly relations 
with the USSR or China. Moreover, 
this national bourgeoisie was not a 
disarmed, ghostlike appendage to 
the Communist Party, as it was in 
China once Chiang was defeated, 
but the ruling class of Indonesia, 
with its own army. Indeed, it was the 
PKI that was disarmed. 


If Sukarno came increasingly to 
rely on his alliance with the PKI he 
balanced it with the support of the 
fiercely right-wing generals of the 
Indonesian army. In short, he played 
a Bonapartist role similar to that of 
many leaders in the semi colonial 
world of the 1950s and 1960s, such 
as Nasser in Egypt. 


There are even more striking his- 
torical parallels to this strategy in 
the relations between the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) and the 
nationalist party, the Guomindang 
(Kuomintang) in the mid-1920s. 
The Guomindang was led first by its 
left-wing founder, Sun Yat-Sen and, 
after his death in 1925 by the right- 
wing general, Chiang Kai-shek. In 
1923, the Communist International, 
under the leadership of Zinoviev, 
advised the Chinese Communist 
Party to enter the Guomindang as a 
means of strengthening Sun and 
ensuring his allegiance to the Soviet 
Union. This tactic was maintained, 
and strengthened, by Bukharin and 
Stalin after 1925, under the pretext 
of carrying through the national- 
democratic “stage” of the revolution. 
But, as the CCP got stronger and 
stronger, Chiang decided to strike it 
a pre-emptive blow starting in 1926. 
Despite this, the Communist 
International insisted on caution and 
continued CCP submission to the 
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Guomindang. This led to the 
Shanghai massacres of 12 April, 
1927, when Chiang’s army entered 
the city and carried out bloody 
purges, slaughtering 6,000 
Communists. Months later, too late, 
Stalin directed the CCP into the 
Autumn Harvest Uprising, a series 
of adventurist local insurrections in 
which tens of thousands perished 
and which opened the way to three 
years of the White Terror whose vic- 
tims were measured in hundreds of 
thousands. 


Stalinism had thus long dictated 
class collaboration with the “patriot- 
ic” army and the bourgeois national- 
ists as the policy in the PKI, allowing 
the communist movement to be used 
as a social base supporting 
Sukarno’s regime. It would have 
been against Sukarno’s interests to 
exclude the PKI from government, 
given their enormous implantation 
in Indonesian society. In his own 
words, he could not and would not 
“ride a three-legged horse”.* Instead, 
he co-opted the PK] within his gov- 
ernment, granting some concessions 
to them and some to the army while 
balancing one force against the 
other. The PKI primarily orientated 
itself to parliamentary elections, 
denouncing any violence carried out 
by its members. 


The PKI accepted the role 
Sukarno assigned it, to provide a 
mass base of support while repeat- 
edly instructing its members and 
supporters to hold back the class 
struggle and quell pre-revolutionary 
situations in order to preserve the 
“national united front”. One of the 
clearest examples of this approach, 
which set a deadly precedent for 
1965, was the PKI leading and then 
demobilising a huge wave of work- 
ers’ and peasants’ struggles in 1957. 
This shook imperialist economic 
domination in Indonesia as facto- 
ries, plantations, banks and ships 
were seized and occupied. In fact, 
Sukarno himself had previously 
called for a general strike against all 
Dutch enterprises, seeking to use the 
masses’ anti-imperialism to his 
advantage. His intention was to use 
the call for a general strike as a 
threat to bring the Dutch colonial- 
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ists to the negotiating table. But the 
scale of the workers’ response to this 
call took him completely by surprise, 
and he immediately ordered the mil- 
itary to take control of the enterpris- 
es the workers had seized. Likewise, 
he called on the PKI to slam on the 
brakes. 


Rather than supporting the upris- 
ing against Sukarno’s repression, 
and offering support for its progres- 
sion to a full revolutionary situation, 
the PKI insisted that the masses 
hand over the property they had 
seized to the US-backed army that 
Sukarno sent in to take contro]. The 
survival of Sukarno’s regime 
through this crisis was due to the 
PKI’s sabotage of the mass move- 
ment. 


EVENTS LEADING TO 
THE MASSACRE 


The PKI’s class collaborationist poli- 
cies continued into the 1960s as 
workers’ and peasants’ struggles 
grew against a background of declin- 
ing export income, high rates of 
inflation, extensive unemployment 
and plunder of state property by the 
army. In response to their declining 
standards of living, workers and 
peasants took part in mass actions, 
seizing imperialist property, occupy- 
ing factories and plantations, and 
dividing landowners’ holdings. 
While rank-and-file PK] members 
increasingly clashed with the police 





and military, the party’s leadership 
sought to discourage this; incredibly, 
they stressed the “common inter- 
ests” of the police and “the people”. 


This divide, between the party’s 
membership and a smal] bureaucrat- 
ic leadership, stemmed from the PKI 
policy of concentrating all its efforts 
into mass recruitment and making 
little attempt to cadreise the vast 
majority of its members. The major- 
ity of the party was not given serious 
training in Marxist theory and revo- 
lutionary practice. This led to a real 
divide between a small layer of 
cadres at the top of the PKI and the 
mass of its membership who were 
not familiarised with the party’s real 
policy, giving the party a highly 
bureaucratic character. 


It cannot be denied that the mass 
recruitment drives led to truly 
impressive growth. From a member- 
ship of only 10,000 in 1952, the PKI 
increased to 1,500,000 by 1959. By 
1965, it consisted of 3,000,000 
members and had more than 
10,000,000 sympathisers. It estab- 
lished a firm base in various mass 
organisations such as the All- 
Indonesian Central Labour 
Organisation, the Indonesian 
Women’s Movement and _ the 
Peasants’ Front of Indonesia. At its 
height, the party and its front organ- 
isations represented roughly 20 per 
cent of the entire Indonesian popula- 
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tion, yet it was be smashed and 
reduced to ruins in the space of a 
few weeks in October 1965 at the 
hands of the generals. 


In 1965 the economic situation 
worsened with inflation rocketing 
upwards and the living standards of 
the masses worsening. Rumours 
about a coup has been circulating 
since the end of 1964, with the 
Murba Party being banned for 
accusing the PKI of preparing a 
coup. A few months before the mas- 
sacre, Aidit moved to the left, calling 
for the seizure of imperialist and 
nationalised properties and the for- 
mation of a “fifth force” of workers 
and peasants within the armed 
forces. In July the Politburo dis- 
cussed a prospective of a right-wing 
coup and started training 2,000 PKI 
militants for military combat. 


The PKI leadership, despite being 
aware of the impending reactionary 
attack by the army high command, 
failed to organise thoroughly against 
it. They did not even support the 
mass struggles of the party’s mem- 
bership, let alone prepare them for 
the struggle to take power. As soon 
as the generals’ plans became clear, 
the PKI should have called unequiv- 
ocally for mobilisation against the 
military threat but, instead, they hes- 
itated, confusing the mass move- 
ment with the deceptive line that the 
military and state apparatus was 
being modified to isolate the “anti- 
people’s aspect” of state power as 
late as May 1965. 


In September the PKI called a 
two-day blockade of the US embassy 
and began to intitiate demonstra- 
tions against the economic crisis. On 
30 September, two PKI-associated 
organisations, Pemuda Rakyat and 
Gerwani, held a mass protest in 
Jakarta against the inflation crisis. 
That night, a rebellion by a group of 
army officers led by Lieutenant 
Colonel] Untung arrested and execut- 
ed six leading generals including the 
army chief of staff, seized strategic 
points in the capital city, Jakarta, and 
announced the establishment of a 
Revolutionary Council to prevent a 
putsch by a “Generals’ Council” 
planned for army day, the 5 October. 
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This was done ostensibly to prevent 
an anti-communist, anti-Sukharno 
coup from taking place. 


However, there were many very 
suspicious features about this 
“coup”. The officers involved, 
despite having the opportunity to do 
so, made no attempt to arrest or take 
power from Suharto, the command- 
er of the strategic reserve forces. By 
the end of 1 October the armed 
forces, under Suharto’s leadership, 
had easily crushed the rebels. 
Immediately, they blamed the PKI 
for instigating this “coup attempt”. 


Many bourgeois historians have 
parroted the line that the PKI had, 
indeed, attempted a conspiratorial 
coup against the government. This 
runs counter to the whole political 
method of the PKI previously. The 
three officers in charge of the alleged 
PKI coup attempt were also close to 
Suharto and trustworthy army offi- 
cers in elite units. One of them had 
even received training at Fort Bragg, 
another at Fort Leavenworth. Both 
of these officers would have had to 
undergo CIA reviews before training 
began. 


Anti-communist historical sources 
claim the PKI tried to seize power 
with a force of several hundred mili- 
tia’ in Jakarta, but that the coup 
“never gained momentum”. If the 
PKI leadership had seriously wanted 
to organise a coup, then the fact that 
they could marshal a million mem- 
bers and millions more supporters 
would have no doubt given them all 
the momentum they needed to 
smash the state. 


Some commentators have attrib- 
uted the coup to the CIA, who were 
certainly involved in other important 
ways in preparing planning for the 
massacre: over 1,200 officers in the 
army responsible for butchering 
communists had been trained in the 
USA. The US army had played a 
major role in preparing the 
Indonesian military for taking 
power, setting up a programme 
called SESKOAD which trained 
generals in economics and political 
theory, preparing them for govern- 
mental posts. US diplomats later 
admitted their systematic compila- 


As a party guided by the 
Soviet and Chinese bureau- 
cracies, the PKI took on the 

reactionary methods of 
Stalinism, rejecting the 
struggle for working class 
power in favour of class 
collaborationism and 
participation in a Popular 
Front government. 


tion of lists of around 5,000 suspect- 
ed communists, from the leadership 
to rank-and-file village members, 
which they handed over to the 
Indonesian army who then hunted 
down and killed each one. As 
Howard Federspiel, Indonesian 
expert at the State Department’s 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
in 1965, later stated: “No one cared, 
as long as they were communists, 
that they were being butchered.” 


An American academic expert on 
Indonesia, professor emeritus 
Benedict Anderson of Cornell 
University, has argued that the so- 
called PKI coup was, in fact, an 
internal conflict within the military 
with the PKI playing hardly any 
role.’ He argues from contemporary 
sources, that the right-wing generals 
assassinated on 1 October 1965 
were planning to assassinate 
Sukarno and install themselves as a 
military junta. The coup of 30 
September 30 was made by officers 
loyal to Sukarno who carried out 
their pre-emptive strike believing it 
would preserve, not overthrow, 
Sukarno’s rule. Anderson also 
believes that Suharto was privy to 
the assassination plot, let it happen, 
and then used it as the pretext to 
massacre the PKI, using intelligence 
supplied by the CIA and the British, 
and bring himself to power. 


Overall, Aidit and the other PKI 
leaders were taken totally by sur- 
prise and failed to act either consis- 
tently or decisively against the 
armed forces; the few warnings they 
gave came long after they knew of 
the forthcoming attack and neither 
made the dangers clear nor called 
for the necessary response, an inde- 
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pendent mobilisation of workers and 
peasants to take on the army. Their 
class collaboration led them to the 
naive and absurd belief that the 
responsibility for stemming the 
forthcoming attack could be left 
with Sukarno and the “progressive 
officers” who would act within the 
army against the generals. The 
events of the following days were to 
prove them utterly and _ tragically 
wrong. 


THE BLOODY DAYS OF 
OCTOBER 
Once Suharto and the Generals had 
finished crushing Untung’s rising, 
they led a massacre to eliminate 
every suspected communist in 
Indonesia, every leader, member and 
sympathiser of the PKI that they 
could lay their hands on. These mur- 
ders were carried out in the most 
gruesome and horrifying ways. The 
number of dead is disputed; 
Sukarno admitted 78,000 dead, but 
some sources claim the death toll 
reached a million. While, during the 
massacre, the US embassy was 
delighted to receive frequent 
updates on the PKI leaders being 
tracked down and killed, from their 
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“shooting list” of 5,000 people, a 
CIA study later noted that “In terms 
of the numbers killed the anti-PKI 
massacres in Indonesia rank as one 
of the worst mass murders of the 
20th century”’. 


This reactionary drive was not exe- 
cuted solely by the armed forces, but 
joined by anti-communist groups 
and individuals, particularly reli- 
gious organisations. In areas such as 
central and east Java, gangs of 
youths from right-wing Muslim 
organisations carried out mass 
killings, spurred on and helped by 
the army. Time Magazine reported 
on the role they had taken: “Armed 
with wide-bladed knives called 
parangs, Moslem bands crept at 
night into the homes of communists, 
killing entire families and burying 
their bodies in shallow graves”. The 
same article went on to describe in 
more detail just how gruesome the 
killings and their aftermath had 
been: 


“In parts of rural East 
Java...Moslem bands placed the 
heads of victims on poles and parad- 
ed them through villages. The 
killings have been on such a scale 
that the disposal of corpses has cre- 
ated a serious sanitation problem in 
East Java and Northern Sumatra 
where the humid air bears the reek 
of decaying flesh. Travellers from 
those areas tell of small rivers and 
streams that have been literally 
clogged with bodies™. 


Islamic youth organisations, in 
conjuncture with the army, also took 
this opportunity to murder thou- 
sands of Chinese immigrants across 
rural areas, burning many more out 
of their homes. Bali, previously con- 
sidered a communist stronghold, 
was also affected severely, with 
killings being carried out in the 
name of Hinduism. A report from a 
special correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung on 
the situation on this island described 
bodies lying along roads or heaped 
in pits and half-burned villages. 


The murders created such a cli- 
mate of fear and paranoia that PKI 
members were forced to kill their 
alleged comrades to clear their own 


names. The chasm between the PKI 
rank-and-file and its bureaucratic 
leadership, along with the cowardice 
of the latter, was clearly demonstrat- 
ed during the massacre. At this time, 
more than ever, the lead- 
ership needed to provide 


The PKI urged their members to 





lish a clear condemnation of it. The 
Chinese bureaucracy’s denunciation 
was a little less belated, but failed to 
openly criticise Sukarno because 
they needed his support in pursuing 
their foreign poli- 
cy. Then, at a con- 
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membership to fend for 
themselves. Then, when Sukarno 
called for “national unity” on 6 
October, the PKI’s Political Bureau 
fell in line behind this, following 
their collaborationist traditions and 
stating that their party recognised 
“only one head of state, one supreme 
commander, one great leader of the 
revolution, President Sukarno’. 
Consequently, they urged all mem- 
bers and mass organisations to sup- 
port “the leader of the Indonesian 
revolution” and offer no resistance 
to the military. Unbelievably, they 
declared “full support for the 
appeal”, that is, the killing of their 
members, and called on party com- 
mittees, members, sympathisers and 
related mass organisations “to facili- 
tate the carrying out of this 
appeal”!'° 


A similar call for PK] members to 
offer no resistance to the mass mur- 
ders came from the Stalinists in the 
Kremlin, and from Beijing and the 
Communist Party of Australia. 
Indeed, the USSR had supplied a 
substantial proportion of the arms 
with which the army carried out its 
butchery against workers and peas- 
ants. The Kremlin continued its 
betrayal of the struggle by denounc- 
ing the rebellion around Untung as a 
“provocation” while making no men- 
tion of the generals’ preparations for 
a reactionary coup. It called repeated- 
ly for the “unity” of the Indonesia 
“revolution” around NASOKOM, 
which would have meant “unity” 
between those carrying out the mas- 
sacre and their victims. 


Even after the horrors of the new 
regime and the mass murder it had 
inflicted were evident, it took the 
Kremlin until 26 December to pub- 
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great lengths to 
public 

condemnation of 

the counter-revo- 
lution still raging against the 
Indonesian workers and peasants. 
Just as the diplomatic needs of the 
Stalinist bureaucracies had led them 
to block the PKI’s development into 
a revolutionary communist party 
and an understanding of the need to 
fight for workers’ power, so it pre- 
vented them from clearly condemn- 
ing the destruction of the party and 
massacre of its members, or even 
from admitting the magnitude of the 
events. This, of course, had a terri- 
ble effect on the response of the 
world working class movement to 
the repression. Neither at the time, 
nor since, has the full magnitude of 
this horrendous defeat for the work- 
ers and poor peasants been publi- 
cised or analysed. Naturally, the 
imperialist media downplayed it. 
Thus if one compares the impact of 
Pinochet’s coup of 11 September 
1973 in Chile, reported and 
mobilised around by the world’s 
communist and socialist parties 
alike, the indecent obscurity of 1965 
in Indonesia is outrageous. 


The armed forces did not over- 
throw Sukarno immediately after 1- 
2 October, as they could not be sure 
of the reaction of the rural masses 
and did not want to be blamed for 
the country’s dire economic situa- 
tion. Instead, they allowed mass 
demonstrations to be staged and 
used these to push Sukarno into 
signing the Supersemar, a document 
that handed over dictatorial powers 
to General Suharto. 


Those lucky enough to escape 
death were persecuted in other 
ways, with 250,000 activists and 
sympathisers of the far-left being 
thrown into concentration camps. 
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By 1969, around 110,000 suspects 
were still held as political prisoners. 
The reactionary terror unleashed by 
the generals, far from being confined 
to the days and weeks of mass mur- 
der in October 1965, was to haunt 
Indonesia for years to come. 


REPRESSION, FEAR 
AND SILENCE 


Not content with having killed hun- 
dreds of thousands of communist 
suspects and imprisoned tens of 
thousands more, Suharto’s dictator- 
ship went on to repress any expres- 
sion of communism. The 
Communist Party was officially 
banned throughout Indonesia, along 
with its press and mass organisa- 
tions, which included the country’s 
main trade union federation. 
Additionally, its suspected members 
were sacked en masse from posts in 
the media, businesses and, particu- 
larly, the public sector. In North 
Sumatra alone, 4,000 public sector 
workers were fired on suspicion of 
being communists. In effect, this 
condemned the families of these sus- 
pects to starvation. 


Discrimination in employment 
also extended to the relatives of 
those killed in the massacre who 
were denied posts in the civil service 
because they could not pass the req- 
uisite screenings. Obtaining any job 
at all was effectively impossible for 
those released from the concentra- 
tion camps, as they were given spe- 
cial ID cards that made it clear that 
they had been political prisoners. 
Additionally, after their release they 
had to continue to report to local 
military officers and to attend brain- 
washing sessions for several years. 


Rossie Indira, the daughter of a 
former prisoner, argues that post- 
1965 culture is marked by a perva- 
sive obedience to power, family or 
religion that has its roots in tremen- 
dous fear. It is also marked by 
silence; she notes “Sons and daugh- 
ters would never find out what 
‘crime’ their formerly imprisoned or 
killed father or mother had commit- 
ted. Many of them just had to learn 
how to live with the trauma of being 
sons, daughters and relatives of 
those who were persecuted”"’. 


This culture of silence is perva- 
sive. When Indira and her husband 
Andre Vitchek made a documentary 
about the events of 1965 almost 40 
years later in 2004, they asked resi- 
dents of Jakarta aged from 20 to 50 
their opinion on whether the 
Communist Party should be legal or 
allowed to participate in elections. 
Each answered identically that the 
party should not be legal or be 
allowed anywhere near the voting 
booths, because of the terrible deeds 
in which it had been involved in 
1965 and the coup it staged on 30 
September. Not one of them suggest- 
ed that the coup might have been 
carried out by the military itself, and 
there was no mention of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Indonesians 
who were murdered and sent to con- 
centration camps. Indira calls this 
terlena, which translates roughly as 
a state of false happiness or oblivion 
bordering on amnesia. 


The Indonesian people are obliged 
to perpetuate this culture of silence. 
Understandably, families have sup- 
pressed the truth about what hap- 
pened in 1965 in case on or more of 
their family members had been 
involved in the PKI, which was con- 
sidered threatening and shameful by 
Suharto’s regime. More shamefully, 
some kept this silence in order to 
conceal the identity of those who 
became murderers during and after 
the massacres. However, the primary 
factor in bringing about this collec- 
tive silence and amnesia has been 
the campaign of intensive propagan- 
da designed by those who carried 
out the coup, and inflicted on the 
population for several decades. It 
began immediately in the days after 
the coup, when all national newspa- 
pers were banned for a week exclud- 
ing two that put forward the view 
that the coup was carried out by the 
PKI. In order to inspire further 
anger against the PKI, they were 
accused of killing the generals in a 
gruesome way and mutilating their 
bodies. Unsurprisingly, the western 
media and leaders largely continued 
their silence regarding the generals’ 
role in the Indonesian tragedy, as did 
the Soviet bureaucracy up to its 
demise. 


The aftermath of the massacres 
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saw a complete paralysis of the 
workers’ movement in Indonesia 
and, partly as a consequence of this, 
gross inequalities in Indonesian soci- 
ety between a few extremely rich city 
dwellers, and many extremely poor 
people. It also had international 
reverberations that encouraged the 
forces of counter-revolution across 
the world, enabling a massive escala- 
tion of the US invasion of Vietnam 
and strengthening the bourgeois 
regimes in the Indian sub-continent. 
The defeat of the communist move- 
ment in Indonesia crushed the hopes 
of workers and peasants in struggle 
across the region, particularly those 
in Malaysia, Thailand and the 
Philippines. 


This far-reaching legacy of defeat 
exposed the views of the Stalinists 
on the supposed quick recovery of 
progressive movements after a 
defeat. They argued that, in colonial 
and semi-colonial countries like 
Indonesia, factors such as the weak- 
ness of capitalism and the stagna- 
tion, or even reduction, of living 
standards would mean that the fail- 
ure of a single revolutionary wave 
would not necessarily lead to rela- 
tive social or economic stability, 
even temporarily. This downplayed 
the criminal nature of the severe 
misleadership of the workers’ move- 
ment by parties like the PKI, com- 
placently implying that even where 
this misleadership led to crushing 
defeats and betrayals, the masses 
would soon rise again. The severity 
and longevity of the damage caused 
to the workers’ movement by the 
catastrophe in Indonesia shows how 
naive and mistaken these views 
were, and makes it all the more nec- 
essary to examine in detail the rea- 
sons for the defeat. 


HOW STALINISM PAVED 
THE WAY TO DEFEAT 


As a party guided by the Soviet and 
Chinese bureaucracies, the PKI took 
on the reactionary methods of 
Stalinism, rejecting the struggle for 
working class power in favour of 
class collaborationism and participa- 
tion in a Popular Front government. 
The PKI leadership’s decision to 
subordinate to Sukarno’s bourgeois 
leadership and acceptance of 
NASOKOM stemmed to a large 
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extent from the Soviet theses 
defended by Stalin and Khrushchev 
on the “national democratic state”, 
which was seen as a necessary stage 
of development before moves 
towards socialism could begin. 


Accordingly, the PKI developed 
the view that Indonesia’s “semi-feu- 
dal” society was composed of three 
forces: the “diehard” feudalists and 
compradors, the “middle of the 
road” national bourgeoisie and 
patriotic forces, and the “progressive 
forces”, that is, workers, peasants, 
petit-bourgeoisie and revolutionary 
intellectuals. The first remarkable 
point about this is the failure to dif- 
ferentiate within the latter category, 
between workers and poor peasants 
who had a clear material interest in 
overthrowing capitalism, and the 
petit-bourgeois and _ intellectual 
forces who might take part in this 
struggle but could equally turn 
against it if it threatened their privi- 
leges. Additionally, the PKI’s formu- 
la proclaimed it necessary to unite 
with the “middle-of-the-road forces” 
in general; however, this unity was 
not to be built on a clear class basis, 
a method therefore developed of 
subordinating the struggles of “pro- 
gressive forces” to the national bour- 
geoisie. 


This meant that, in the words of 
Aidit, “The basic principle we must 
adhere to in the conduct of the 
national struggle is to subordinate 
the class struggle to the national 
struggle.” The PKI leadership went 
to extreme lengths to pursue this 
subordination to Sukarno’s party 
although that party consistently took 
the side of reactionaries in times of 
crisis. They even expressed support 
for Sukarno’s nationalist Pantja Sila 
or five principles, even though one 
of these was “belief in a single god” 
{contradicting the most basic philos- 
ophy of Marxism, materialism) and 
their over-riding theme was “unity in 
diversity”, the idea that differences 
between Indonesians would be 
applicable forever. This was essen- 
tially the policy of the Popular Front 
introduced in France in 1935, in 
which the French Communist Party 
looked to an alliance with the “dem- 
ocratic” capitalists in the struggle 
against fascism, a struggle which 





Trotsky made clear could only be 
won by the working class. 


The PKI had similar misguided 
hopes, intending that the alliance 
would “isolate the diehard forces”, 
presumably by taking away the 
national bourgeoisie’s support for 
them. In reality, the national bour- 
geoisie were weak in numbers and, 
being closely tied to the landowners, 
were unable and unwilling to wage a 
consistent struggle against them. 
The PKI’s view that they would lead 
the agrarian revolution that was 
needed to break Indonesia from feu- 
dalism was mistaken; it was the poor 
peasants, who made up 60 per cent 
of the Indonesian population, that 
constituted the real ally of the work- 
ing class in the overthrow of feudal- 
ism. 


The Stalinist “two stages theory” 
was a flagrant violation of the 
Leninist tactic of the 
anti-imperialist united 





tic sides, one progressive and one 
reactionary, either of which could 
win out. He thus ignored the 
Marxist view of the state as “a prod- 
uct and manifestation of the irrecon- 
cilability of class antagonisms” 
which is “an organ of class rule, an 
organ for the suppression of one 
class by another”? and the under- 
standing that, whatever antagonistic 
interests might be given representa- 
tion within the state mechanism, the 
mechanism as a whole serves the 
interest of one class only, the ruling 
class. The misguidance from the 
leadership that ignored this crucial 
characterisation was highly damag- 
ing and confusing to the vanguard of 
the working class, who were being 
told that they did not need to build 
up a movement against the state that 
was oppressing them but rather to 
work within it. 


The PK] squandered opportunities 
to mobilise 


They believed that, since workers and 


front, which emphasised the Indonesian Armed Forces peasants into 
the progressive nature of — cgnsisted of sons of workers Militias to elim- 


national liberation mass 
movements and the duty 
of communists to sup- 
port them against imperialism, but 
equally insisted that it was essential 
to maintain the independence of the 
working class within these struggles. 
The working class must be instilled 
with a distrust of the bourgeoisie 
and encouraged to organise their 
own organs of power. 


The PKI leadership did not follow 
these principles or push for these 
classes to wage an uncompromising 
struggle against their oppressors 
because they believed that it was 
possible to slowly “transform” the 
character of the state and conquer 
state power by infiltrating sectors of 
the army and __ bureaucracy. 
Collaboration at the top was consid- 
ered the best way towards socialism, 
although it was at the expense of the 
mass struggles, as has been dis- 
cussed above. For example, the PK] 
did not protest the banning of 
strikes in industry, because industry 
was considered to belong to a 
NASOKOM government. 


Aidit argued that state power in 
Indonesia composed two antagonis- 


and peasants, they must be 
“forces of the people” 


inate the reac- 
tionary ele- 
ments in the 
Indonesian army. They believed that, 
since the Indonesian Armed Forces 
consisted of sons of workers and 
peasants, they must be “forces of the 
people”. In the Indonesian conflict 
with Malaysia, between 1962 and 
1966, the PKI played a central role 
in mobilising the masses, but its 
leadership did not raise the idea of 
armed struggle for socialist revolu- 
tion. 


In fact, the party was not officially 
in favour of armed struggle at all, its 
constitution stating that “To achieve 
its goal, the PKI follows peaceful and 
democratic ways...in the face of the 
propaganda of the reactionaries, we 
feel it necessary to affirm the possibil- 
ity of a transformation to socialism by 
peaceful means”. This pacifism stems 
from 1945 when they were instructed 
by Stalin to cooperate with the Dutch 
imperialist government to carry out 
“joint actions” against Japanese impe- 
rialism in the hope of winning inde- 
pendence for Indonesia. Even after 
this episode was finished, they 
retained the policy of compromise, 
establishing Indonesia “within the 
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Commonwealth of the Dutch 
Empire”. 


The PKI’s foolhardy pacifism and 
trust of the army meant that they 
were unprepared for armed struggle, 
even in self-defence against the 
Generals. This was fully evident to 
the reactionary forces who drew 
confidence from the PKI’s lack of 
preparation in preparing their 
attack. The fact that the Communist 
Party was following the legal and 
peaceful road did not make them 
any less intent on eliminating it, but 
simply made it much easier for them 
to do so. The PKI had said in 1951 
that, “If there is the use of force, the 
spilling of blood, a civil war, it will 
not be the communists who start it 
but the ruling class itself’. How 
right they were. The ruling classes 
started it, finished it, and finished 
the workers’ movement because of 
its attachment to a counter-revolu- 
tionary pacifist strategy. 


In 1966, the Political Bureau of 
the PKI, which existed in exile, pub- 
lished a far reaching self-criticism of 
their actions during the massacre. 
They attributed their failures to 
three main points, the lack of educa- 
tion of their cadre in “Marxism- 
Leninism”, the bourgeoisification of 
their party which occurred through 
entering into a united front with the 
bourgeoisie, and the political line 
that socialism can come through 
parliament. It stated: 


“Modern revisionism” began to 
penetrate into our Party when the 
[party] uncritically approved a 
report which supported the lines of 
the 20 Congress of the CPSU, and 
‘adopted the line of “achieving social- 
ism peacefully through parliamen- 
tary”. 


However, the Political Bureau’s 
criticisms are not rooted in an 
understanding of the correct theory 
of permanent revolution, the 
methodology of which can be seen in 
the workers’ revolution in Russia in 
1917. Instead they argued that: “In 
the case of colonial or semi-colonial 
and semi-feudal countries like 
Indonesia, socialism can only be 
achieved by first completing the 
stage of the people’s democratic rev- 


olution”. 


This is the political line of 
Maoism, that the peasants, middle 
classes and the workers form the 
revolutionary “people” that must 
wage an armed war against the 
armed counter-revolution. The PB 
document argues that the 
Indonesian revolution “must also 
follow the road of the Chinese revo- 
lution”. However, the Maoist revolu- 
tion itself is a populist one, not a 
working class one, in China it led to 
the subjugation of the workers by a 
bureaucracy around Mao and creat- 
ed a degenerate workers’ state, not a 
healthy one. The Maoists in China 
supported both Sukarno and the 
PKI until 1965. Following its bloc of 
four classes theory, sowing illusions 
in Sukarno’s ‘anti-imperialist’ cre- 
dentials, the PKI subordinated the 
class interests of its members to 
maintaining the NASAKOM consen- 
sus instead of waging a real class 
war against the imperialists and the 
Indonesian capitalists. 


THE STRATEGY 

FOR VICTORY 
As we have seen, Indonesia was a 
semi-colonial country that needed to 
be liberated from the yokes of Dutch 
and US imperialism. Its popular 
masses, therefore, faced the task of 
democratic and nationa] emancipa- 
tion, and its largely agrarian econo- 
my made the mobilisation of the 
peasants central to succeeding in 
this task. Trotsky first developed the 
theory of Permanent Revolution as a 
guide to action for Marxists con- 
fronting the task of overthrowing 
the similarly economically backward 
Tsarist state in Russia. It is, there- 
fore, a theory that could equally be 
applied in developing a strategy for 
Indonesia. 


Permanent Revolution emphasises 
the weakness of the national bour- 
geoisie in the liberation struggles of 
semi-colonial countries, because of 
the tremendous pressures and power 
of imperialism, As we have seen, this 
was true for the Indonesian bour- 
geoisie because of its numerical 
weakness and its ties to the landlord 
class. As the revolutionary masses 
are mobilised in struggle against 
imperialism, this brings them into 
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conflict with the class position of the 
national bourgeoisie as exploiters of 
their “own” working class and peas- 
antry. The bourgeoisie are then 
pushed into an open bloc with the 
imperialists, showing their impo- 
tence to lead a genuine national lib- 
eration struggle. 


The tasks of national liberation, 
land redistribution, democracy and 
development in economically back- 
ward countries, like Indonesia, can 
only result from a struggle that is led 
by the workers and draws in the 
peasant masses. This need not stop 
at the democratic revolution or the 
“stage” of a bourgeois democracy, 
but can push the struggle to the 
higher level: proletarian revolution 
against the propertied classes and 
the establishment of a socialist state 
with a planned economy. This is the 
revolutionary alternative to the 
mechanical “stages” view advocated 
by the Stalinists, and the 
Mensheviks before them, in which 
the struggle for socialism can only 
proceed once a bourgeois democracy 
is already established. 


Indeed, liberation from imperial- 
ism is impossible without the victory 
of a socialist revolution led by the 
proletariat, as Trotsky clarified in 
1931: “With regard to countries 
with a belated bourgeois develop- 
ment, especially the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, the theory 
of the permanent revolution signifies 
that the complete and genuine solu- 
tion of their tasks of achieving 
democracy and national emancipa- 
tion is conceivable only through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
leader of the subjugated nation”. 


Suharto’s dictatorship was finally 
ousted in 1998 by a massive wave of 
demonstrations and riots’, and a 
bourgeois democracy was estab- 
lished within which workers’ and 
social movements have developed. 
These include the People’s 
Democratic Party (PRD), which was 
originally formed in 1996 as a party 
of struggle against the New Order. 
The party is led by the prominent 
anti-sweatshop campaigner, Dita 
Sari, who has been courageous in 
organising women textile workers 
and criticising the new bourgeois 
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government. However, the party has 
made little mention of the events of 
1965 and consequently has not 
digested its crucial lessons such as 
the need for the independent mobil- 
isation of the working class. 


Since the overthrow of Suharto in 
1997, the opportunity exists once 
again to build a revolutionary work- 
ing class party, though this still takes 
place under the eagle eye of a mili- 
tary fundamentally unchanged from 
that which supported Suharto for so 
long. All progressive movements 
face important tasks in the period 
ahead, and must strive to build mass 
opposition to neo-liberalism and 
capitalism among the working class 
and poor. They must militantly resist 
the continued attempts of the mili- 
tary to re-assert their power, fight 
the rise of reactionary political 
Islam, and build the opposition to 
imperialism and the war on terror. In 
doing so they must confront the les- 
sons of the historic tragedy of 1965. 
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